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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


Two interesting contributions to the subject 

CO-OPERATIVE of co-operative buying by retail druggists are 
BuyIne. printed in this issue. One paper by Profes- 

sor Anderson presents the argument in favor 

of Buying Clubs as they are called, while the paper by Mr. 
Kline, of Philadelphia, gives the negative argument. No one 
can read the two papers without being impressed by the 





strength of Professor Anderson’s article and the weakness of 
that of Mr. Kline. Leaving out of question the suspicion 
of a descent to personalities, which impresses one in the paper 
by Mr. Kline—as where he alludes to the mediocre character 
of the managers of buying clubs, and the veiled complaint .re; 
garding the “ injustice” and “ inequity ” of co-operative buying 
by retail druggists, he brings forward no convincing argument 
in substantiation of his assertion that retail druggists cannot 
make a success of co-operative buying. Professor Anderson 
demonstrates in many ways how retail druggists can. benefit 
themselves by buying closely through co-operation with a 
number of their fellow druggists, and we think the greater 
part of our readers will see it as we do. The whole subject 
would make an interesting subject for extended discussion, and 
we would welcome the views of our readers on it, whether 
they agree with us or not. 





We note elsewhere the publication by the 
NEWSPAPER New York Herald of a series of sensa- 
SENSATIONALISM. tional articles in which the integrity of 
the drug trade in both its retail and whole- 
sale branches is attacked. The city Board of Health has seemed 
to lend itself to helping out the newspaper in its quest for 
“copy,” other newspapers have taken up the subject, and in so 
far as they have influence have shaken public confidence to that 
extent in the drugs and medicines dispensed at the prescription 
counter. To legitimate criticism founded on facts no exception 
‘an be taken, but the productions of the space writer in the 
newspaper referred to are too evidently a creation of the silly 
season, to justify the Health Commissioner in dignifying them 
with his attention. It appears to be a simple thing for a news- 
paper to indict a class or profession, but when real news is 
scarce'it must, we suppose, be invented. The-series of articles 
in question led off with one in which the parsimony and mean- 
uess of the druggist who would only put one one-thousandth 
of a grain of nitroglycerine in a tablet intended to contain one 
one-hundredth of a grain, were commented on from the space 
writer’s point of view. It would be interesting to know how 
much profit would be derived from such falsification, and at the 
same time vastly informing to learn how the intelligent analyst 
succeeded in determining the gmount of 1 per cent. spirit of 
nitroglycerin contained in the alleged falsified nitroglycerin 
tablets. It would be a poser for us, and we question if the 
chemists of the Health Department, who are so omniscient in 
scientific matters, would be equal to it. It is time that crusades 
directed against a class or profession for advertising purposes 
should cease, and this view of the matter is respectfully com- 
mended to the proprietors of the New York Herald. 
The Atlanta meeting of the National Asso- 
THE ATLANTA ciation of Retail Druggists, which opens 
MEETING WILL October 1, promises to be one of exceeding 
Be INTERESTING. interest. That it will be well attended 
is evident from the reports which we have 
received from our correspondents in different parts of the 
country. That the subjects which will come up for discussion 
will be of the utmost importance to the retail drug trade of 
the country in a business way has been for some time evident. 
Some associations in affiliation with the national body have in- 
structed their delegates to advocate and obtain the adoption, 
if possible, of certain principles which are by them deemed vital 
to the future success of the National Association. Other dele- 
gates go uninstructed, but with a clear understanding, neverthe- 
less, of the wishes of the community of druggists which they 
will represent. We may then look forward to a meeting charged 
with all the electricity, all the determination and the strength 
and purpose which were felt at the organization meeting in 




































































158 AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 
St. Louis and during the closing sittings of the second memor- 
able meeting in that city two years ago. The tone of the dele- 
gates elected by the New York branch of the N. A. R. D., as 
expressed at the meeting held in Brooklyn the week before last, 
was unmistakable and should warn the wholesalers and manu- 
facturers who continue to follow a waiting policy that the 
druggists of the country are not to be trifled with. There is 
sure to be a lining up of forces at this meeting and issues will 
be presented which it will be difficult to evade. To those who 
purpose attending the meetings we commend a perusal of the 
interesting article by Dr. George F. Payne, which is printed 
elsewhere in this issue. There is nothing which adds so much 
to the enjoyment of a sojourn in a strange city as some previous 
acquaintance with its history and the réle it has played in the 
history of the country of which it forms a part. All this is 
told concisely yet succinctly by our narrator, who, in addition 
to an accurate knowledge of the historical, topographical and 
economic features of Atlanta and the surrounding country, pos- 
sesses a literary facility which makes his story a pleasant one 
to read. The delegate who steeps himself in Dr. Payne’s in- 
forming account of the convention city will derive an amount 
of pleasure and enjoyment that is impossible to any one not 
informed in the same way regarding the history of the place 
visited. 





The Pure Food and Drugs Commission. 

The week just closed has brought to the City of New York 
many representatives of proprietary and manufacturing in- 
terests and of jobbers who have appeared before the commis- 
sion charged with the formulation of rules and regulations for 
the enforcement of the Pure Food and Drugs act. The food 
interests were ably and somewhat combatively represented 
by attorneys. The Proprietary Association of America was 
represented by the counsel of the association, George S. Doug- 
lass, who acted as spokesman for all the members. A number 
of the prominent manufacturers of proprietary remedies at- 
tended the sessions of the commission, but save with one or 
two exceptions were quite content to rest their cases in the 
hands of Mr. Douglass. The principal points at issue in the 
matter of proprietary remedies were the character of the type 
to be used in designating the contents of alcohol and of the 
narcotic drugs which under the law must be named if present. 
The tentative ruling of the commission specified that the state- 
ment required as to the presence of alcohol or narcotic drugs 
should be made in type not smaller than long primer capitals, 
save where the small size of the container made it necessary to 
use a smaller sized type. On behalf of the Proprietary Associa- 
tion Mr. Douglass dissented vigorously from the proposed rul- 
ing, on the ground that the specification of any particular 
size, character or style of type by the commission would con- 
stitute an addition to the law which was clearly not permissi- 
ble. He urged that this matter be left to stand on the phrase- 
ology of the law itself without any specific designation as to 
the size of type, though he favored the use of type not smaller 
than that used in the directions for use of the drug or prep- 
aration. In this latter particular he received a report of M. N. 
Kline, chairman of the Committee on Legislation of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association, who, however, did 
not go into the question of the limitation of the power of the 
commission. 

A point of very material interest to pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers was involved in that portion of the law which re- 
quired the publication of the proportion of alcohol present. The 
commission took what might be looked upon from the manu- 
facturing pharmacists’ standpoint as a very liberal position in 
this matter, stating that, subject to the opinion of the legal 
authorities, the commission would not deem it a transgression 
of the act to state the amount of alcohol as greater than it 
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was in fact. In other words, it would be permissible under 
this ruling for the manufacturer to state the maximum quan- 
tity of alcohol present, and the fact that this amount of al- 
cohol was not found in the product would not be deemed an 
offense. This is a most important ruling, as there is neces- 
sarily a material variation in the alcoholic strength of each 
particular lot of fluid extract or tincture made, even if the 
menstruum and the process used be exactly identical. The 
amount of this variation is much more than the inexperienced 
would deem possible. and during the hearing it was stated 
that even the determination of a fair average, based solely upon 
ealculation from the formula, would require many months of 
careful study on the part of the manufacturer. It is to be 
hoped that this regulation will meet with the approval of the 
legal authorities, as it relieves the manufacturer from much 
detgiled expensive and wholly unnecessary work in making 
assays of all their fluid extracts, tinctures, etc., for the deter- 
mination of their alcoholic strength, for the lawmakers surely 
did not contemplate the application of the law to potent fluid 
extracts and tinctures. 

One phase of the discussion which is of immediate interest 
to a wide circle of retailers as well as to manufacturers was 
that which bore upon the question of the label as an indica- 
tion of the source of origin. Under the law it is not required 
that any statement be made upon the label as to the manufac- 
turer or the source of origin or place of production, but the 
law does forbid false branding as to “the State, Territory or 
eountry in which it is manufactured or produced.” This par- 
ticular clause led to an animated discussion, in which some 
interesting phases of the food industry came to light. Several 
large manufacturers of food products testified that they had 
factories in half a dozen or more different localities, and that 
if the printing of a label giving the name of the home office 
and not of the particular factory where an article was produced 
constituted misbranding they would be put to the necessity of 
having half a dozen or so sets of labels, and one manufacturer 
of canned goods stated that the location of his factories was 
changed from year to year so as to take advantage of the best 
crop conditions in various sections, and that if the designation 
of the particular State in which the article was produced was 
insisted upon he would have to erect a warehouse to hold the 
variety of labels required. An interesting decision cited in 
this connection was that of the Attorney-General of the United 
States, who had held in an interstate commerce case that a 
certain manufacturer could not designate the goods packed for 
him as his own, using the possessive case, but the Attorney-Gen- 
eral also in the same decision said no general rule could be 
laid down covering this matter, but that each case would have 
to be decided upon its own merits. In an earlier case he had 
permitted the use of a label that gave merely the name and 
address of the dealer without the use of the possessive case. 
In view of the thousands of druggists all over the United 
States who sell preparations put up by manufacturing phar- 
macists, the decision of the commission on this particular head 
will be awaited with keen interest by the retail trade. 

The proceedings of the commission were conducted in the 
most friendly and courteous manner, and the members of the 
commission made it evident that they were earnestly and hon- 
estly seeking for the best attainable information as to how the 
letter and spirit of the law could be carried into effect with 
the least possible disturbanace of existing trade conditions. The 
conduct of the hearing was much facilitated by the chairman’s 
intimate knowledge of chemistry in its various aspects; a knowl- 
edge which enabled him to touch the main points at issue with 
unerring finger, while the proceedings were enlivened by occa- 
sional sallies from the chairman, whose quick wit never failed 
to see a loop hole in the reasoning or arguments of the speakers. 
No effort was made by the chairman to conceal his well-known 
convictions as to the deleteriousness of preservatives and arti- 
ficial colorings, and his attitude on these matters led to some 
interesting verbal fence between himself and the advocates of 
the use of this class of articles. 

The commission gave its assurance that its rules and regu- 
lations would be formulated and published at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 








Revise the Pharmacopoeial Standards Promptly. 

ZEsop’s Fables, we believe, are considered passé by young 
Americans, but the pharmacists of an older generation will no 
doubt recognize the parallelism which exists between the con- 
dition of the pharmacist under the recently enacted Pure Food 
laws and that of the frogs who elected a stork to be their king. 
Pharmacists have long clamored for recognition of the Phar- 
macopeia. Now that it is recognized legally we find that many 
of the standards set therein are so high as to be impracticable. 

When we find a committee representing sixteen of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of pharmaceutical preparations and chemi- 
cals in the United States stating that in some instances “ the 
standards set by the Pharmacopeia are irrational and wholly 
impracticable,” we cannot but believe that there must be some 
truth in the criticisms which have been made of those stand- 
ards. This particular criticism forms a part of a brief sub- 
mitted at the hearing of the Pure Food and Drug Commission, 
which is dealt with at some length in another column. The high 
standing of the firms represented and the fact that at least 
one of the members of the committee which drafted the brief 
is also a member of the Committee of Revision of the United 
States Pharmacopeia, entitles this criticism to very serious 
consideration. Similar criticisms were made individually by 
Dr. Wm. Jay Schieffelin, who even urged that the Pure Food 
and Drugs Commission request the Committee of Revision of the 
U. S. P. to issue supplemental notes providing the standards 
and assay matters from time to time as may be found neces- 
sary without waiting for the publication of a complete revision 
of the entire work. ‘ 


The Purity Rubric. 


Prior to the publication of the Eighth Revision we heard 
much of the value of the purity rubric and of the great care 
which has been exercised to produce a work whose standards 
could be enforced without inflicting any hardship on the manu- 
facturers and dealers. The claims made for the Eighth Revi- 
sion have been fairly well substantiated in so far as the in- 
organic chemicals are concerned; at least, we have not heard 
any specific criticisms of these as we have heard of the stand- 
ards set and of the methods prescribed for alkaloidal assays, 
but the criticisms of these latter have been frequent and 
pointed. 

At the Indianapolis meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association it was pointed out that the methods prescribed for 
the assay of aconite root, its fluid extract and the fluid extract 
of ipecac do not work at all, as the first acid liquids obtained 
in the prescribed methods are so thick and slimy that they 
clog up the filter and the assays cannot be finished. Moreover, 
some of the methods, such as that prescribed for the assay of 
physostigma, are so complicated that they will rarely give con- 
cordant results in the hands of different chemists, however 
Skillful they may be. The methods prescribed for assaying 
conium and hydrastis are also open to criticism as being im- 
practicable. 

It is not alone in the matter of alkaloidal assays that the 
Pharmacopeia has been criticised, for the standards set for 
oils and like bodies have also come in for rather drastic criti- 
cism from various quarters. In the course of discussion on 
Pharmacopeial methods at the Indianapolis meeting the chair- 
man of the subcommittee of revision having in charge the es- 
Sential oils conceded, we are informed, that some of the meth- 
ods of analysis prescribed were not workable. Dr. Dohme in a 
paper based upon the result of the distillation of 13 different 
classes of sandal wood in lots of 500 pounds of wood 
and upward said that the specific gravity should range from 
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0.965 to 0.980, instead of from 0.965 to 0.975, as prescribed in 
the Pharmacopeia; that the percentage of santalol should be 
placed at from 91 to 92, instead of 90, and that the determina- 
tion of the optical rotation and specific gravity of: the oil is of 
little value, as 50 per cent. of the oil of undoubted purity and 
of his own distillation failed to comply with the official require- 
ments as to rotation and specific gravity. 

Moreover, in the matter of crude drugs the standards have 
been criticised as being impracticably high in many instances, 
It is well known that practically no asafcetida can be obtained 
either in Europe or America which will comply with the re- 
quirements of the Eighth Revision of the United States Phar- 
macopeia, and many of the crude drugs where alkaloidal con- 
tents is specified fall below the Pharmacopeial requirements. 


Crude Drugs Under the New Law. 

In the course of the hearings before the Pure Food Com- 
mission the fact was brought out that under a literal interpre- 
tation of the law no wholesaler or importer could ship a single 
bale of jaborandi or ipecac, as these drugs being sold under U. 
S. P. titles, must. conform to U. S. P. standards. Even if the 
bales were shipped without any label the seller would still be 
liable under the law. It is practically impossible to secure any 
jaborandi leaves which yield the quantity of alkaloid required 
by the United States Pharmacopeia, and conditions are not 
much better as regards the ipecac procurable in the market. 
Mr. Gerry, of the commission, however, stated that in his opin- 
ion these crude drugs could be shipped without contravention 
of the Pure Food and Drugs act, provided they were distinctly 
labeled as not having been assayed. This opinion, by the way, 
is a most important one, and it is to be hoped that the United 
States Attorney-General will uphold Mr. Gerry’s view. 

In view of the grave importance of the conditions confront- 
ing every branch of the drug trade, as indicated in the specific 
instances referred to above, the Pharmacopeia authorities must 
realize that it is incumbent upon them to come to the relief 
of the drug trade by establishing standards and methods of 
assay which are not impracticable. There is no disposition, we 
are sure, upon the part of either manufacturers or pharma- 
cists to ask that the bars be let down to the detriment of the 
consumer. As a whole, America is proud of its Pharmacopeia, 
but the pride which we fee] in its general excellence should 
make us all the more prompt to cure its faults now that they 
are pointed out. This cure must not only be radical, but must 
be prompt. The committee has the power to revise the text 
as occasion may require, and this power should be exercised at 
once, When it was found that the melting point of resorcin had 
been incorrectly stated the plates were immediately changed. 
In the same way standards and processes can be changed with- 
out waiting for the publication of a complete volume. In Ger- 
many, when the Pharmacopeia Commission decides upon a 
change in any particular formula, this change is made public 
and the revised formula at once put into effect. 

In his remarks before the Pure Food Commission, Dr. 
Schieffelin suggested the issue of supplemental notes by the 
Pharmacopeia Committee from time to time as required. This 
suggestion is an admirable one and should be acted upon. We 
would suggest that where the committee decides upon any 
change that the trustees at once have the necessary changes 
made in the page plates and issue for gratuitous distribution 
leaflets containing the revised version, which can be pasted 
down over the page which they are to take the place of, thus 
enabling every possessor of a Pharmacopeeia to keep it revised 
to accord with the latest revisions adopted by the committee. 
The funds of the Pharmacopceia Convention are ample to meet 
any expense that might be entailed in the issuance of the leaf- 
lets proposed, and the material now in hand on which to base 
the revisions required is no doubt ample to enable the committee 
to prepare the text for such revisions as are necessary promptly. 
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160 AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 
CIRCULATORY DISPLACEMENT IN MAKING PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL PREPARATIONS.’ 

By Wsii1aM C. ALPERS, 

New York. 

Some years ago when I contributed a series of articles on 
practical pharmacy to a pharmaceutical journal I described 
a scene in a laboratory where a junior is told to clean a gallon 
bottle, at the bottom of which a layer of hard crystals of sugar 
had formed. He shook the bottle with water for a long time 
with but little result. Then he was told to fill the bottle with 
water to the very brim and invert it, and after doing so the 
crystals separated in a few minutes. At that time I made 
the remark that circulatory displacement might advantageously 
be used in a number of pharmaceutical preparations, but I 
had then not time to give this subject any further attention. 
Lately I had occasion to prepare mucilage of acacia a num- 
ber of times, and the troublesome official method did not please 
me at all. I then remembered the bottle with the layer of 
saccharine crystals and tried the same method in making the 
mucilage, by simply suspending a bag of cheesecloth con- 
taining the acacia in the menstruum. The result was a com- 
plete success. In about twelve to fifteen hours all the acacia 
had gone into solution, no shaking nor straining being neces- 
sary. 

The question then arose in my mind whether this method 
could not be used for other preparations, and I instituted a 
series of experiments. For suspending the drugs I prepared 
small bags of cheesecloth with a draw-string, and a circular 
piece of wood at the bottom. This wooden ring prevents the 
bag from collapsing and at the same time a larger surface of 
the drug is presented to the solvent. It can, of course, be 
made of any size, according to the circumference of the vessel 
in which the preparation is made. 

I vext tried making camphor liniment, by suspending the 
camphor in cotton seed oil, and again the experiment was a 
decided success. It takes about 15 hours to make the lini- 
ment, and the resulting product needs no filtering or stirring. 
The tedious water bath is also eliminated. As a very appropri- 
ate vessel for making camphorated oil I mention a large pre- 
serve jar holding a gallon. The oil is put into it and the 
camphor suspended in the oil, the jar is then put on the shelf 
in the stock room and the liniment is ready for use when 
needed. 

In both these instances, mucilage of acacia and camphor 
liniment, the time to dissolve the drug is rather long, 
owing to the slowness with which solution is effected. It is 
different in other cases. Spirit of camphor can be made in 
eight minutes by this method. The time of solution depends 
to a considerable extent on the specific gravity of the body to 
_be dissolved. as the higher it is the more rapidly displace- 
ment takes place. The best instance of quick displacement is 
in the preparation of tincture of iodine, in which case we 
ean also plainly see the displacement, owing to the color. 

In the way a number of tinctures might be made, 
such as: Tincture of aloes and myrrh, tincture of assafcetida, 
tincture of benzoin, tincture of cantharides, tincture of gambier 

tincture of guaiac, tincture of myrrh, tincture of 


saine 


compound ; 
tolu. 

I have made experiments with but two of these tinctures, 
benzoin and myrrh, with decided success. There is no doubt that 
the others could also be made in the same way. As the various 
gums, eic., do not go into solution entirely, it is advisable to 
leaye them suspended ig the menstruum about 24 hours. I 
have found in the case of myrrh and benzoin that by that 
time all soluble parts have been absorbed. To test this fact 
I removed the bag and washed the contents quickly with alcohol 
several times. After that I again suspended it in pure alcohol 
and no trace of further solution was visible. 

In the same way all infusions can be made. Among the 
papers to which I referred before, there is one that relates to 
this subject. I recommend a small cylindrical glass vessel 
mstead of a bag of cheesecloth, with a perforated bottom, 


1 Read at the annual meeting of American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, Indianapolis, September 3, 1906. 
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over which a piece of filter paper is put: a small disc of glass 
is placed over the drugs to keep them from floating on the 
surface of the water. 

There are a few conditions that will influence the time 
required to make pharmaceuticals in this way, first, the 
temperature, particularly in the case of camphorated oil; 
second, the subdivision of the article to be dissolved, and 
third, the exposed surface of the drug. In most cases it is 
hest to let the suspended drug just touch the surface of the 
solvent and the latter will gradually rise as the solution pro- 
ceeds. In cases of infusion and some tinctures the solvent 
should reach to the upper stratum of the drug. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ORGANIC 
COMPOUNDS. ' 


By CHAS. E. CASPARI, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The use of the electric current in the manufacture of 
inorganic products is pretty generally known, but this is per- 
haps not true of its application in the manufacture of organic 
compounds. Great advances have been made in tbis direction 
in the last few years, and I shall endeavor to describe briefly 
some of the results obtained. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ELECTROLYSIS. 


It may not be out of place to recall to your attention some 
of the fundamental principles of electrolysis. Every aqueous 
solution will either conduct a current or it will not. <A sub- 
stance whose aqueous solution will conduct a current is called 
an electrolyte; ail other substances are nonelectrolytes. Abso- 
Jutely pure water will not conduct a current, but the moment a 
small quantity of some acid, base, or salt is dissolved in the 
water the solution will conduct. Now, what is the explanation 
of this fact? It is assumed that whenever an acid, base, or 
salt or any electrolyte is dissolved in water, the molecule of 
the electrolyte is dissociated—that is, it is split up into atoms 
or groups of atoms, with positive and negative electric charges 
upon tbem, which are called ions. Thus, when sulphuric acid 
is dissolved in water the acid is dissociated into two H ions 
amd one SO, ion, the former being charged positively and the 
latter negatively, the amounts of the two charges being the 
sime. Since pure water will not conduct a current, and water 
containing an electrolyte in solution will, the property of con- 
duction must depend on the presence of the ions. The electric 
current has nothing to do with decomposing the molecule of 
the electrolyte. The act of solution effects that dissociation, 
and the electric current merely controls or directs the move- 
ment of the ions. As soon as sulphuric acid is dissolved in 
water there are present H ions charged positively and SO, ions 
charged vegatively. Now, when an electric current is passed 
through the solution it causes all the H ions to move in the 
direction of the current to the negative pole, or electrode, the 
cathode, while the SO, ions are driven to the positive pole, or 
electrode, the anode, where the current enters the solution. 
As soon as an H ion reaches the cathode its electric charge is 
neutralized, the ion becomes an atom of hydrogen, the atoms 
of hydrogen forin molecules of hydrogen, and we see the gas 
escaping in bubbles from the cathode. The SO, ions, when 
they reach the anode, lose their electric charge and react witli 
the water, thus H.O + SO, = H,SO, + O. The oxygen thus 
formed bubbles up at the anode as a gas, while the sulphuric 
acid formed is again dissociated and the process is repeated. 
So we see that the electrolysis of water or its decomposition 
into hydrogen and oxygen depends entirely upon the presence 
in the water of ions produced from some electrolyte. The case 
becosmes more complicated if several electrolytes are present, 
when the different atoms liberated at the poles may react with 
each other, or if some nonelectrolyte is present which could be 
reduced br the hydrogen at the cathode, or oxidized by the 
oxygen “1 the anode, these two gases being in the nascent state 
at the time. 

*From the address as chairman of the Scientific Section of the 


American Pharmaceutical Association, delivered at the Indianapolis 
meeting, September 3, 6. 
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THREE WAYS OF EMPLOYING ELECTRIC ENERGY. 

Ilectric energy may be employed in three different ways in 
organic chemistry—in electrolytic reactions, in electrothermic 
reactions and in electric discharge reactions. By electrolytic 
reactions are understood those in which the electric current 
acts Girectly in the decomposition of compounds, which may 
or may not be electrolytes or conductors of electricity. Hlec- 
trolytes are acids, bases, or salts, and they themselves furnish 
the ions for the passage of the current, while if an organic 
compound is not an electrolyte, some other ions must be pres- 
ent for accomplishing the electrolysis. Usually some inorganic 
acid, base, or salt is used in solution for this purpose, though 
a similar organic compound will frequently answer just as 
well. In this case the passage of the current does not itself 
affect the organic electrolyte. It is only when the ions, driven 
to the electrodes, discharge themselves that the rdle of the 
crganic body begins. The carbon compound reacts with the 
discharged ions and thus becomes a depolarizer, and it is then 
that the organic substance enters into chemical reaction. De- 
polarizers may be anodic acting where the current enters the 
solution, or cathodic acting where the current leaves the solu- 
tion. The phenomena of electrolysis of organic compounds are 
therefore divided into two classes—primary reactions, where 
the compound is an electrolyte forming ions, which rearrange 
themseives, and secondary reactions, which are produced by 
depolarizers. The depolarizers are cathodic, in which case the 
reaction is always one of reduction, since the hydrogen ions 
and metallic ions are discharged at the cathode, and anodic 
when they depolarize at the anode, in which case the reaction 
may be one of oxidation, or may be more complicated, since 
the individual variety of the ions is so great. 

IN ELECTROTHERMIC REACTIONS 
the electrical energy is converted into heat energy, and the 
increased temperature thus obtained accomplishes the chemical 
reaction. The conversion of the electrical energy into heat 
energy is effected by offering resistance to the passage of the 
current. Reactions under this head are usually carried out 
with g@ses or liquids in an apparatus under diminished pres- 
sure, and the reaction is usually induced by the passage of an 
electric spark or by wires or filaments heated to incandescence. 

ELECTRIC DISCHARGE REACTIONS. 

Tue third class of reactions, the electric discharge reactions, 
is perhaps less well unnderstood theoretically than either of 
the other classes. These reactions depend upon the silent or 
glow discharge of electricity, the same kind of discharge which 
is used in the preparation of ozone from ozygen, and, in fact, 
it is generally believed that the reactions produced by the 
silent discharge are primarily due to the formation of ozone, 
which, being so much more active chemically than ordinary 
oxygen, causes the reaction to proceed. 

Ilectric discharge resctions always take place between 
gases, usually in a rarified condition, when they are accom- 
panied by luminous appearances (glow discharges), which are 
frequently suited for investigations in spectrum analysis. The 
rise in temperature is so slight during such reactions that un- 
stable or labile compounds are formed, which could not exist 
at a higher temperature, and which are never formed during 
reactions produced oy the spark from an induction coil. 

Just how the electric energy in these cases is consumed is 
unknown. It is supposed that the electric discharge, which 
contains cathode and ultraviolet rays, introduces great quan- 
tities of kinetic energy into the system by the movement of 
electrons and that then this kinetie energy is converted into 
chemical energy. In preparing ozone from oxygen under the 
most favorab'e conditions, only 15 per cent. of the total energy 
is utilized in the chemical reaction. 

The results in all three classes of electrical reactions are 
influenced very inaterially by temperature, resistance, voltage 
and amperage of tle current. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF ORGANIC ELECTROLYSIS. 


The reactions of electrolysis are, up to the present time, by 
far of most importaiuce. and several examples will illustrate 
the possibilities. In the electrolysis of the hydroxy! derivatives 
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of the marsh gas series cxidation products only are produced, 
hydrogen escaping at the cathode. Thus, methyl alcohol in 
aqueous sulphuric acid solution yields methyl formate, meth- 
ylal, methyl acetate, acetic acid, methyl sulphuric acid, carbon 
monoxide and carbon dioxide. It has been possible, however, 
to electrolyze an aqueous sulphuric acid solution of methyl 
alcohol and cbtain 80 per cent. of the current yield of formal- 
dehyde, with only traces of formic acid and the two oxides of 
carbon. In this latter case certain conditions must be observed 
very carefully. While cidorcform and bromoform cannot be 
obtained electrolytically from alcohol, iodoform can be very 
readily obtained in a yield of about 70 per cent. Calcined soda, 
potassium iodide, water and alcohol are placed in a porous 
cup with a platinum anode, and a cathode of nickel is im- 
mersed in a strong sclution of sodium hydroxide. The reac- 
tion is expressed by the equation CH,CH,OH + 101 + H,O = 
CHI, + CO, + THI. 

Chloral may be cbdtained, if alcohol is allowed to flow into 
the anode chamber of a cell during the electrolysis of a solution 
of potassium chloride. The nascent chlorine liberated at the 
anode acts on the alcohol producing chloral. 

In the electrolysis cf a dilute sulphuric acid solution of 
glycerin there were obtained, besides oxygen, hydrogen, car- 
bon monoxide and carbon dioxide, trioxymethylene, formic 
acid, acetic acid, glyceric aldehyde, and a substance closely 
related to glucose, while in the electrolysis of an alkaline solu- 
tion of glycerin there were obtained acrolein, acrylic acid, 
glyceric aldehyde, glyceric acid, graphitic acid, formic acid 
and propionic acid. Glycerin illustrates well how deep seated 
electrolytic decomposition may be and how varied its products 
may be. 

Acetone is an interesting example, as from it, by electrol- 
ysis under different conditions, may be obtained acetic acid, 
formic acid, mono- and di- chloracetone, monobromacetone, 
isopropyl alcohol, pinacone, chloroform, bromoform and _ iodo- 
form. If a surphuric acid solution of acetone is electrolyzed 
carbon dioxide. formic and acetic acids are obtained. In an 
acid or alkaline solution using a lead cathode, acetone is re- 
duced to isopropyl] ¢lecho} and pinacone, thus: 

CT1,COCH, + 2H = CH,CH.OH.CH; 

__ § CH,C.OH.CH, 

~ | CH;C.OH.CH, 

Merck has taken out a patent on this process. By electrolyzing 
a concentrated hydrochloric or hydrobromic acid solution of 
acetone, mono- and dichlor- and monobromacetone are obtained. 
Chloroform may be obtained from acetone by electrolyzing a 
solution of sodium chloride in the presence of acetone, under 
conditions that would continuously give the greatest yield of 
hypochlorite. Bromoform may be made quantitatively by sub- 
jecting acetone and potassium bromide to electrolysis and by 
substituting potassium iodide for the bromide, an almost theo- 
retical yield of iodoform may be obtained. It is only neces- 
ury to neutralize the potassium hydroxide as fast as it is 
formed. 3 

Chloral hydrate yielded upen electrolysis chlorine at the 
anode and acetaldehyde at the cathode, a diaphragm being 
used. 

The aromatic series of compounds affords many illustra- 
tions of electrolysis. 'Thus, if a mixture of benzene and sul- 
phurie acid is electrolyzed, using lead peroxide anodes and 
lead cathodes, quinone is first produced at the anode, and is 
then reduced to hydroquinone at the cathode. This example is 
especially interesting, as oxygen is introduced directly into the 
benzene nucleus. 

Of all the organic compounds which have been tested elec- 
trolytically, the aromatic nitro compounds have received the 
most accurate treatment and are most important, because, 
being easily reducible, the. reaction takes place only at the 
cathode, and because the nitro group can develop so many 
reduction phases, depending on the conditions vf the experi- 


and 2CH,COCH; + 2H 


ment. It is possible to pass from nitrobenzene to nitroso- 
benzene, to phenylhydroxylamine, to aniline, with azoxy- 


benzene, azobenzene and hydrazobenzene as intermediate prod- 
ucts. The quantity of each product formed will depend upon 
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the nature of the electrolyte, the cathode material and the 
current conditions. 

Another interesting example is thymol, which in alkaline 
solution with potassium iodide yields by electrolysis dithy- 
moldiiodide or aristol. In a similar manner the iodides of 
betanaphthol, phenol, resorcin, salicylic acid, cresotinic acid, 
cearvacrol, etc., may be obtained. 

These illustrations of the electrolysis of organic compounds 
might be multiplied much further, but time does not permit. 


ELECTROTHERMIC AND ELECTRIC DISCHARGE REACTIONS 


have not been studied as closely and are not as important as 
the reactions of electrolysis, and a very few illustrations of 
each will suffice. Thus, induction sparks decompose methane 
into carbon and hydrogen, and act upon gaseous mixtures of 
exygen and alcohol, of hydrogen and carbon dioxide, of 
methane and carbon dioxide to form formic and acetic acids. 

Under the influence of the silent electric discharge, carbon 
dioxide and water yield formic acid and oxygen, which becomes 
ozonized and produces hydrogen peroxide. Berthelot has 
found that the silent electric discharge causes carbon monoxide 
and carbon dioxide to condense, with an excess of hydrogen to 
form carbohydrates. In general, the action of the silent dis- 
charge upon hydrocarbons, alcohols, etc., is to decompose them 
into simple gases. 

It has, of course, been impossible in this brief review to 
touch on all the phases of the electrochemistry of organic 
compounds, and I have selected only what seemed to me to be 
the most striking illustrations, but I think that no one can 
fail to be impressed with the tremendous field which is opened 
up for research, and which will prove not merely interesting, 
but remunerative. 


COMMERCIAL COCOAS.' 
By Wirsur L. ScovILye, 
Boston, Mass. 


The following table shows the results of analyses of ten of 
the most popular brands of cocoa in the market: 


Alkalin- Per ct. 
Per ct. Insol- ity of sol- Perct. For- 
moist- Per ct. uble ash (as Per ct. ublein alka- 
ure. ash. NasCo;). oil. 
. 6.70 1.25 2.65 30.40 
a © 3 1.38 
2.48 
2.40 
1.00 


Micro- 
scopic 


ash. 
6.85 


Spices, 


~~ Numbers . 6, 9 and 10 are imported cocoas; number 6 
being labeled “ chocolate” and is half sugar. 

A scrutiny of the above figures indicates that the cocoas 
differ chiefly in the quantity of soluble alkaline ash which they 
contain. It was noticed in connection with this that the cocoas 
which are regarded as being stronger in flavoring power con- 
tained the largest proportion of alkalinity in the ash. This 
suggested that alkalies might have a part in the preparation of 
these cocoas. On trial it was found that the addition of a little 
sodium bicarbonate to a solution of the cocoa made the solution 
darker in color and the flavor appeared stronger. 

The American cocoas examined, with one exception, are 
made without alkali and can be much extended by the addition 
of about half a per cent. of sodium or potassium bicarbonate. 
The taste of the alkali is not apparent to this extent. The 
imported cocoas will not bear as much, since they already con- 
tain alkali. 

The added flavors found in some brands are not in propor- 
tion large enough to materially affect the strength or character 
of the chocolate made therefrom and are not to be seriously 
considered. 

The proportion of cocoa shells found was in all but one sam- 
ple very small, and not an important factor. The exceptional 
case did not need a miscroscope to tell its inferiority. 


1 Read at the fifty-fourth annua! meetin, 
ceutical Association, held at Indianapolis, 


of the American Pharma- 
nd., September 3-8, 1906. 
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ADVANTAGES OF CO-OPERATIVE BUYING.’ 
By Wititiam C. ANDERSON, PH.G., PHaR.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The advantages of co-operative buying can best be estimated 
by considering the weakness of the individual, and the strength 
of numbers and the value of capital in purchasing the great 
variety of goods that make up the stock of a retail drug store. 

It would be inconsiderate to take up much of your time in 
discussing the general subject of co-operation, for everyone 
who is a member of one or more organizations demonstrates 
by such membership his recognition of, and belief in, the value 
of cooperation. To you then, as members of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, it is only necessary to say that 
co-operative buying brings to those interested, that which is 
generally sought by co-operation, namely the ability to meet 
the advantages and power of the mighty by the combined efforts 
of the weak, and enables the small dealer of moderate means 
to meet the trade conditions brought about by his large and 
wealthy competitor. 

THE GROWTH OF COMPANY STORES. 

Year after year we note an increase in the number of 
large dealers and large establishments and a decrease in the 
smaller ones in nearly every line of trade; old familiar spots 
where a successful business was once conducted have faded 
away or are struggling for a mere existence, while the larger 
establishments in the same line become more important and 
extensive. 

Some assert that this condition is due to the tendency of 
the times and increased desire for show and splendor; while 
these no doubt have had some effect the chief causes have been 
the advantages which capital has in purchasing goods and the 
failure on the part of small dealers to recognize the value of 
co-operative buying. 

CO-OPERATIVE BUYING ASSOCIATIONS. 

Profiting by the mistakes of others, many retail druggists 
have maintained a paying business by joining with their fellow 
druggists in the operation of a co-operative buying organiza- 
tion. These organizations came into existence through the 
activity of a few far sighted druggists who had noted the clever 
move of the large dealers in taking advantage of their buying 
power to strengthen their position and increase their trade at 
the expense of the smaller dealers. 

The primary cause for druggists getting together for the 
establishment of buying associations may be charged to price 
demoralization, for as long as fair retail prices prevailed most 
retailers were content to purchase at the long wholesale price. 
When, however, aggressive cutting made it impossible for 
them to meet the prices of their large competitors and still 
make a profit by the old system of buying, the purchasing side 
of their business was given greater consideration and they 
soon found that they could save much by purchasing in quan- 
tities direct from the manufacturer, the larger the quantity 
the greater the saving, and this fact opened their eyes to the 
system employed by their large competitors, for they noted 
that while his cutting was most aggressive it seldom fell 
below the long wholesale price. For instance, an $8.00 a 
dozen article was seldom cut below 67c.; a $4.00 article below 
34c. and others in proportion. In meeting the cutter’s price 
and purchasing in small quantities through the wholesale trade 
the small dealer sold such goods without profit, in fact, at an 
actual loss, while his large competitor by taking advantage of 
his purchasing power was making from 10 te 25 per cent. on 
every sale, according to the goods sold and quantity purchased. 
The length of time a small retailer can exist under such 
circumstances depends upon how much comfort he can forego, 
and how much vitality he can sacrifice in curtailing expenses 
in order to meet the emergency caused by unequal conditions. 

MEETING COMPETITION IN BUYING AS WELL AS SELLING. 

In the belief that the proper conduct of a healthy busi- 
ness made it necessary to meet a competitor in the purchasing 
as well as the selling price some retailers, who were fortu- 
nate enough to have a few dollars laid away, met the emer- 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, Indianapolis, September 3. 1906. 
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gency by buying in quantities sufficient to obtain the advan- 
tage of discounts and, being unable to handle the entire amount 
of goods alone, divided thenr with some of their fellow drug- 
gists; others of more limited means joined with a few others 
in similar circumstances and their combined capital was used 
to the best advantage. The advantage gained and relief af- 
forded with the limited number of goods that could be handled 
in such a way so impressed those interested, as well as many 
observers who had not taken an active part in the transactions, 
with the great possibilities of the undertaking that cooper- 
ative buying organizations with memberships ranging from 10 
to 300 were established and steps were taken to extend the 
work and benefits to smaller unorganized bodies. In some 
instances the membership grew so rapidly, the goods handled 
So numerous and the business done so extensive, that a dis- 
tributing depot under the supervision of a manager had to be 
established, the additional expense, which is usually about 3 
per cent. having been more than overcome by the increase in 
the variety of goods handled. 


ADVANTAGES TO THE SMALL DEALER. 


Co-operation buying and co-operative buying organizations 
were born of necessity rather than choice, for no man or body 
of men cares to increase labor, and such organizations cannot 
be conducted without sacrifices on the part of some. Their 
existence is an honorable one, their transactions just and law- 
ful, their objects most worthy and their benefits distributed 
among those who need them most. They extend to the smallest 
dealer the advantages of the buying power of thousands of 
dollars upon an investment of a small sum. They give larger 
returns than any other form of investment. They enable a 
retail dealer to meet competition and still make a profit, or if 
rigid competition occasions a loss, to lose as little as his com- 
petitor does. ‘They avoid the necessity of carrying a large 
stock of any one article, as the same proportion of advantage 
is secured in the purchase of 1-12 dozen as in a purchase of 
5 or 10 gross of an article; this not only gives the free use of 
money that otherwise would be tied up in stock: but prevents 
the accumulation of shopworn goods which every retailer knows 
is a detriment to trade. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF CO-OPERATION. 

Buying associations carry out the true principles of “ live 
and let live,” and equal opportunities for all, for every mem- 
ber, while making a better living through the operations of 
the organization extends to his fellows the privilege of living 
at the same time, assists them to live without taking from 
others the privileges to which they have been accustomed. Al- 
though it has been asserted by interested parties that co-op- 
eration buying injures the business of the “ recognized jobbers,” 
it should not be forgotten that self preservation is the first 
law of nature, and there is no justice in the assertion that in 
order to be true to the principles of “ live and let live” the re- 
tail druggist must sacrifice privileges in buying that he has 
always enjoyed in order that the wholesale druggist may gain 
privileges that he has never enjoyed. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL. 

Those engaged in co-operative buying ask only for “ equal 
opportunity,” and while interested in such ideals as one price 
to all, and a condition where the purchaser in one, five or ten 
gross lots shall have no advantages over the one whose busi- 
ness only necessitates and financial condition only permits the 
purchase of 4 or even 1-12 dozen of the same article, believe 
that the safe and sane way of attaining high ideals, particu- 
larly those that make direct changes in old established ways 
of doing business is to avoid dangerous sacrifices and maintain 
sufficient life to fight for the ideal by meeting existing con- 
ditions. Giving discounts for purchases in quantities has been 
for years and is still a system employed by the manufacturers 
of about all the goods handled in the retail drug trade; in fact 
by manufacturers in nearly if not every line of goods, even in 
the retail drug trade, the system of giving advantages in prices 
to large purchasers is carried out; in fact this system has 
become so universal and its necessity and value so firmly fixed 
in the minds of many that it is quite probable that you and 
1 will have finished our work in the interest of pharmacy be- 
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fore Rochelle salt, that costs the one who purchases one pound 
48 cents, can be bought by another customer in 1 oz. quantities 
at 3 cents; twelve pills be compounded at the same price per 
pill for which 100 would be compounded; 1-12 dozen patent 
medicine purchased at the same ratio as five gross, and the 
true principle of equal opportunities for all in the purchase 
and sale of goods becomes an established fact. So long as a 
manufacturer shail continue to give discounts for quantity pur- 
chases to an aggressive cutter, dry goods firm, broker, large 
retail dealer, their agents or representatives, he has no just 
right to withhold the same conditions of sale from a number 
of smaller retailers whose only chance of meeting trade con- 
ditions is through co-operation; for law and justice demands 
that, all other conditions being equal, any sum of money accu- 
mulated through the efforts of a number of small dealers shall 
have the same purchasing power as the same sum from an 
individual firm or corporation. 
CONSISTENCY OF THE CLAIMS. 

I believe I am consistent in making these claims of equal 
opportunities for co-operative buyers, for they ask of some only 
what they extend to all, the field of co-operative buying being 
open to every retail druggist, and any one with a small or large 
amount of money at his disposal can usually find a number in 
a like position who will gladly join forces for the advantage of 
all. The only one who cannot take advantage of co-operative 
buying is the unfortunate whose financial condition makes it 
necessary for him to use all his income for current expenses, 
This, however, is no fault of co-operative buying nor does it 
lessen its value, for while one so situated cannot take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to better his condition, the fact that 
co-operative buying exists does not make his condition worse, 
but stands as a valuable opportunity whenever fortune favors 
him and he is able to take advantage of it. The prices he is 
compelled to meet are set by the aggressive cutter and not by 
the co-operative buyer, who, by his conneetion, shows his good 
understanding of the value of discounts. Again, co-operative 
buying upholds the principle of “equal opportunities” in a 
most practical way by its system of distributing goods, for no 
matter how much capital one may invest or how much goods he 
may use, he has no advantage in price over the smaller in- 
vestor and smaller user. 

CO-OPERATIVE BUYING DEVELOPS THE SPIRIT OF ORGANIZATION. 

The spirit of organization, which means so much for the 
retail drug trade, is developed in a most practical and sub- 
stantial way by co-operative buying. Men who have been deaf 
to the call of other forms of organization and others who, 
though once active, have lost faith, become enthused with 
the possibilities within the’ reach of the retail drug trade 
when they realize the prompt and positive benefits derived from 
this form of organization. It is only natural for one who in- 
vests his money or spends his time for certain objects to look 
for results, consequently the stability and power of any or- 
ganization depends more upon what it tan give its members 
than what it may promise them. The ability to give actual 
value in dollars and cents appeals very strongly to the aver- 
age man. Co-operative buying leaves no room for doubt as to 
the positive value of organized efforts, for its greatest benefits 
are distributed in the form of hard cash. 

THE ACTUAL EARNINGS THROUGH CO-OPERATIVE BUYING 
depend upon the amount of money available for buying pur- 
poses and the quantity and class of goods that are bought, some 
goods allowing a saving of but 8 per cent. when bought in quan- 
tities that can be handled by the average co-operative organiza- 
tion, while others allow a saving of 100 per cent. or more; but 
it is safe to estimate that the smallest co-operative organization 
will earn its members at least 10 per cent. on their purchases. 
What this means to the average retail druggist can be appre- 
ciated when we consider that one who does a small business 
and purchases but $1000 worth of goods a year makes a net 
earning of $100, and larger buyers in proportion. 

I do not wish to maintain that co-operative buying is the 
ideal in pharmacy, but must contend that until the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, assisted by State and local asso- 
ciations of retail druggists, can raise pharmacy to a position 
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where professional ability will have more power than shrewd 
commercial tactics in maintaining a successful business career, 
or the marketing of goods on a direct contract and serial num- 
bering plan will maintain a living retail profit, the best means 
of meeting conditions within the trade and maintaining energy 
and life within the ranks of the small retail dealers will be 
through co-operative buying. 


THE ARGUMENT AGAINST BUYING ASSOCIATIONS.’ 
By M. N. KLINE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I do not desire to discuss the injustice and inequity of co- 
operative buying by retail druggists. My opinion is that it is 
unprofitable and impracticable, rather than inequitable. 

What argument can be advanced against club buying by 
retail druggists? A few years ago when writing in opposi- 
tion to club buying I based my argument chiefly upon its 
injustice because of the understanding, implied and expressed, 
existing between the three branches of the trade, manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers, since the formation of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists. The N. A. R. D. came 
icto existence because of the belief that as manufacturers of 
proprietary articles had protected wholesalers under contract 
arrangements, this protecticn should be extended to the final 
distributer. The wholesalers, individually and collectively, 
supported this plan because they felt that their own interests 
would be best served by doing so. Retailers based their argu- 
ments in favor of protection upon promise of co-operation 
with manufacturers to protect them against substitution, and 
with jobbers against the growing menace of club buying of 
largest quantities at lowest prices. 

Seven or eight years’ experience has proven that neither 
of those promises has been fully kept. There is no need in 
this paper to go into details. Every one at all conversant 
with the tendency of the drug business in later years admits 
this to be true. ‘ 

No sooner were local associations of retail druggists formed 
as branches of the N. A. R. D. than the temptation to do 
more than meet and attempt to agree upon selling prices pre- 
sented itself. The most eloquent defenders of co-operation 
with manufacturers and wholesale dealers on the floor at 
the N. A. R. D. conventions were usually found to be the 
leaders of buying clubs in their local communities. This 
reached its fullest development or expression in the action 
recently taken by the Chicago Retail Druggists Association 
when a committee was appointed to carefuily consider and 
report upon the following questions—viz.: 

1. Would the co-operative manufacturing and selling of 
proprietary preparations which are to be advertised to the 
public yield sufficient profit to ustify our engaging therein, 
and is such a scheme feasible? 

2. What would be the result and what would the com- 
mittee’s recommendation be if the articles so manufactured 
and sold were those advertised to the medical profession? 

8. Would the co-operative buying and selling to the drug 
trade of drugs, medicines and drug sundries, such goods as 
are handled usually in drug stores, yield a satisfactory profit, 
and is this enterprise one in which it is advisable for the as- 
sociation to embark? 

My answer to these questions will doubtless differ from 
those which will be given by the committee, but they will be 
my argument at this time against co-operation, or club manu- 
facturing or selling. 

Let me say that a sentimental feeling for manufacturers 
and wholesalers will figure but little in the solution of the 
problem. It is a business question. The future of buying 
elubs depends not so much upon any consideration for prom- 
ises made for retail druggists by the officers or leaders of the 
N. A. R. D., as upon the answer to the question whether 
they can be made to pay. If this is in the affirmative, all 
plans hitherto suggested, and to some extent maintained, 
under which each branch is to co-operate with the other two, 
will be speedily swept out of existence. 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the American Pharmaceutical As 
sociation, Indianapolis, September 3, 1906. 
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Already the organ of the N. A. R. D., Notes, wavers in 
its adherence to a single remedial plan, the direct contract plan, 
and voices the feelings of thousands of retailers in the inquiry 
whether, after all, the development of organization does 
not lie in the direction of perfecting a plan under which 
the individual members are to be benefited in a saving in 
the buying of articles they handle, rather than in adding to 
their selling prices. The former looks so temptingly easy 
and the latter has proven so difficult. 

Why not turn the machinery of the N. 
mammoth manufacturing and jobbing concern, as 
gested in a recent copy of Notes? 

My answer to questions 1 and 3 propounded by the C. R. 
D. A. is NO, for the following reasons: 

Manufacturing proprietary articles and establishing a more 
or less permanent sale for them is not to be lightly under- 
taken in these days of expensive advertising and doubtful 
financial results. More wrecks are strewing the path of the 
past history of proprietary manufacturing than most men 
realize, and the few fortunes made have so dazzled the vision 
of those suggesting such a plan as to entirely blind them to 
the vast number of lamentable failures. And when success- 
ful, the reason is largely to be ascribed to the business sagac- 
ity of the manufacturer, a talent which is the exception and 
not the rule in the business world. 

It would be interesting to ascertain exactly what percent- 
age of the capital invested in proprietary medicines during 
the last twenty-five years has disappeared, never to return. 
I venture to say that not 50 per cent has been saved, and 
counting the total investment of all, not 3 per cent. has been 
earned on the total investment. And if this is true when 
the business has been managed by the men who invested their 
own money, how much greater would be the loss if it was 
managed by some one who had little but his own salaried 
position at stake? The prospect of success is to my mind so 
hopeless as to be hardly deserving of serious treatment here. 

As to No. 3. 

This is already answered in part by noting the history of 
buying clubs, though none have been in existence long enough 
to give us a reliable basis upon which to figure. The man- 
agers have, for the most part, practically contributed their 
time and talents, or at least obtained very meagre compensa- 
tion. Dealers have sent cash with order, sent their own 
messengers or teams for delivery, and were content to get in 
this way a very small proportion of their daily wants. In- 
vestments have not even then been unusually profitable, the 
stockholders receiving their principal reward in the satisfac- 
tion derived from being members of a wholesale buying club. 
The shrewder ones have usually found it more profitable to 
invest any spare capital in stocks of regularly organized 
wholesale drug companies, where such stock could be pur- 
chased. 

Statistics carefully collected by investigators have shown 
that the gross profits of wholesale drug houses, equipped with 
ample capital, large and complete stocks, and manned by 
managers of more than average business ability, having their 
own money invested, have not exceeded 1214 per cent., and 
after deducting expenses and interest on capital, a net profit 
is left which rarely exceeds 21%4 per cent., and more often less 
than 114 per cent. on the investment. Again I ask, how can a 
puying club, managed by a man who is usually a man of 
mediocre business experience and talent (otherwise he would 
not be willing to serve in such a capacity), conducting a busi- 
ness in which other people’s money, and little or none of his 
own, is at stake, show much saving upon the average drug- 
gist’s purchases? 

I had our books gone over recently and find that 755 
orders from city customers during three days, just as they 
came in, averaged only $7.03 each, while during the same 
period the country orders averaged $34.91. I believe this rep- 
resents fairly the business of every other house doing a large 
jobbing business. Of course this does not include the heaviér 
or package business, but only the jobbing department. 

Who wants to undertake to handle these small orders, 


A. R. D. into a 
is sug- 
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covering thousands of articles which must be promptly ex- 
ecuted and delivered, free of boxing and cartage, to the 
depots, or, if city orders, to the remotest sections of the 
city, upon a smaller margin than 12% per cent. gross profit? 

I have said nothing about the equipment, now rendered 
more necessary than ever before, owing to pure food and 
other laws, of a thoroughly equipped analytical department, 
so that every article susceptible of adulteration can be ex- 
amined before passing it on to the regular druggist, who now 
expects to get his goods under a guarantee, but this is another 
important factor in arriving at an answer to question No. 3. 

I feel satisfied that the correctness of my answers to ques- 
tions 1 and 3 of the C. R. D. A. will be proven by experience. 
If not accepted by the committee of the C. R. D. A., or others 
considering these questions, they will find that the facts and 
figures herein given are stubborn things, and capital will be 
slow in coming forward to combat them. 

At any rate, I submit them as my contribution to this dis- 
cussion, in the hope that they may be of interest and perhaps 
give pause to undertakings which would be calculated to 
break down all artificial barriers of protection against the 
cutting evil. 


CO-OPERATIVE BUYING.’ 
By WM. MITTLEBACH, 
Boonville. Mo. 

Co-operative buying may have some immediate advantages ; 
but the disadvantages are so much greater, and the conditions 
following so contrary to natural laws, that the buying clubs 
soon disintegrate, or become a jobbing firm. The formation of 
buying clubs is unnatural, because it has a tendency to illum- 
inate a healthy, keen competition—the very life of trade, and 
retard the development of individuality, that has been so 
strongly characteristic among our tradesmen, and to which, no 
doubt, is due, to a very large extent, our present position in 
the commercial world. The jobber or middle man between 
manufacturer and retailer is a very necessary individual, and 
is the means of quickly distributing the articles of merchandise 
and expediting the placing of same into the hands of the con- 
sumer. With large capital at his command, he fills the place 
more satisfactorily than would a buying club, with only limited 
means and a numerous and cumbersome board of directors. A 
buying club may succeed for a time, in large cities, where its 
members are not such close competitors as are those in the 
smaller cities and towns. When, however, the business of the 
club grows, and the expense of carrying out its objects in- 
creases, a central or distributing point must be established, 
where some one must look after the detail work, and for which 
work some one must be paid, we have arrived at our starting 
point, and are again face to face with the jobber under another 
name. The combination of capital to control prices, or for gain, 
as is the case in buying clubs, is detrimental to sound business 
conditions, and must in the end fail. Any condition that gives 
money greater power than it is entitled to brings suppression 
to those with limited means, and makes it more difficult for 
them to gain a livelihood. Money is entitled to a legal rate 
of interest, whether loaned on straight interest, or invested in 
merchandise—no more. To give to some special privileges be- 
cause of monetary advantages will lead to class formation— 
the poor becoming poorer and less independent, and the rich 
richer and more powerful, a condition with, which this great 
Republic of ours is now wrestling and which threatens to un- 
dermine the very foundation of our government. 

The special privileges granted by some of our manufac- 
turing pharmacists to those buying in large quantities is al- 
ready having its bad effects, establishing an unhealthy rivalry 
between such concerns. The plan will no doubt be dropped 
before long. One price to all is the right thing. This will 
draw more attention to quality of goods. Co-operative buying 
is directly in opposition to the principles of the N. A. R. D., 
so strongly indorsed by the rank and file of our vocation. Let 
us be consistent. No one who is opposed to the granting of 
special privileges to combinations of capital can conscientiously 


1Read before the American Pharmaceutical Association, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., September 3, 1906. 
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indorse the objects of buying clubs. If the accumulation of the 
almighty dollar is the chief object of our existence, then let us 
use every means in our power and at our command and work 
to that end, letting our less fortunate brother do the best 
he can and take care of himself. Fortunately, the above is 
not true. Under our Constitution every man is granted the 
sume rights in the pursuit of happiness and the gaining of a 
livelihood. One man’s dollar is worth as much in proportion 
as are the thousand held by another. Equal rights to all, with 
special privileges to none, is sound doctrine. Live and let live 
is more conducive to genuine happiness and contentment than 
a weakness for avarice. 

The question of co-operative buying is a moral one and can- 
not be controlled by law or resolutions. In this free country of 
ours we can leagily go into such an arrangement. But I be- 
lieve it should be the duty of our association to put its stamp 
of disapproval on the scheme. 


METHOD FOR THE ASSAY OF OINTMENTS CONTAINING 
EXTRACTS OF BELLADONNA, STRAMONIUM, OR 
HENBANE.' 

By CHARLES E. VANDERKLEED. 

It is very desirable to have an accurate assay process for 
ointments containing these potent drugs, since by a more or 
less rapid absorption typical belladonna poisoning may follow 
a careless or excessive use of the same. 

The following method has given splendid results with oint- 
ments having a petrolatum base. 

The difficulties were enhanced by the fact that the oint- 
ments contained also a considerable amount of tannic acid. 

Weight, about 5 Gm., in a small beaker; stir with about 30 

Ce, ether; let stand for a few moments until the ether is fairly 

clear; then pour off the latter carefully into a separator and 

repeat the extraction of the residue with ether once more in 
the same way. 

Reserve the residue in the beaker and shake out the ether 
in the separator once with about 30 Ce. of 5 per cent. sulphuric 
acid. Set aside the acid layer, marking it ‘“ Solution A,” and 
reject the ether. 

Dissolve the residue in the beaker as nearly completely as 
possible in 39 Ce. of 5 per cent. sulphuric acid, and pour into a 
separator. (The residue consisting largely of the extracts, and 
the tannin is quite well soluble in the acid, but the tannin pre- 
cipitates the alkaloids. The whole mixture, therefore, pre- 
cipitate and all, must be transferred to the separator.) Wash 
the remaining residue once more with 30 Ce. of 5 per cent. 
sulphuric acid and transfer to separator. Finally, wash the 
beaker with 30 Ce. of ether and transfer to the same separator. 

Shake out twice with ethér and reject the ether washings. 
(A precipitate of alkaloidal tannate will remain suspended 
between the ether and water layers during these washings, 
and care must be taken in pouring out the ether washings that 
none of this precipitate be lost.) 

Now add to the acid solution in the separator the acid solu- 
tion first set aside and marked “ Solution A.” Make alkaline 
with stronger ammonia water. (The precipitate of alkaloidal 
tannates will be decomposed and dissolved.) Shake out with 
three portions of chloroform, evaporate the chloroform solu- 
tion, dissolve in 4 Ce. N, sulphurie acid, with the aid of water 
and a few drops of chloroform, and titrate back with Ni 
potassa solution, using iodeosin indicator. 


Festoform.—<According to the Journal de Pharmacie 
d’Anvers (June 30, 1906), this is a product obtained by solidi- 
fying formaldehyde by means of a sodium soap, the proportion 
used being 3 parts of formaldehyde solution in 1 part of soap. 
If a stearin soap is used 50 parts of formaldehyde can be solidi- 
fied with 1 part of soap. Another way to prepare it is to lead 
formaldehyde gas through a solution of soap. Festoform is 
soluble in water, the solution being opalescent. It has a dis- 
tinct odor of formaldehyde, and is usually sold in tablets or 
cakes, which are made aromatic with flavoring substances in 
order to conceal the odor of formaldehyde. 


1Contribution from the chemical laboratory of H. K. Mulford 
Company, 
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Cream of Current Literature 


A summary of the leading articles in contemporary pharmaceutical periodicals. 





Salamandrine.—Au alkaloid has been obtained by Netolitzky 
from Salamandra atra, by extracting the animals with alcohol, 
precipitating with lead acetate, evaporating cautiously the 
filtrate freed from lead, and shaking with ether after adding 
enough potassa to render it alkaline. The formula of the new 
alkaloid is probably 2C,,H,,O, H.SO, The sulphate forms 
clean white needles. Salamandrine acts like strychnine, caus- 
ing convulsions and tetanic condition in poisonous doses. 


Estoral.—According to Pharm. Zentralhalle (1906, p. 284), 
estoral is a white crystalline powder, which has a slight odor 
of menthol. When kept dry it is stable, but in solutions it 
rapidly decomposes. Estoral is devoid of toxicity and yet it 
must be used cautiously in the nose, as it is apt to burn the 
mucous membrane, especially when inflamed. When intro- 
duced it should be mixed with lactose in powder. It is used 
in the treatment of nasal catarrh. 


Poisoning by Belladonna Plasters.—The so-called “ bella- 
donna” plaster is usually applied without a physician’s order, 
and it will be interesting to pharmacists who daily sell so 
many belladonna plasters to know that Doland (Amer. Journ, 
Med. Sci., Apr., 1906) has reported four cases of poisoning, 
i. e., of serious symptoms, resulting from the use of these 
plasters. One of the four patients had applied four plasters, 
two at first and the rest a week later. The second man had 
two plasters on his back; the third had one on his chest. All 
suffered from symptoms of belladonna poisoning. 

Preservation of Peroxide Solutions.—Allain (Journal de 
pharm. et de chimie, August 16, 1906) found that hydrogen 
dioxide solutions could be preserved from decomposition far 
more effectively by the addition of sodium chloride in the pro- 
portion of Gm. 10 per litre than by the now customary addi- 
tion of sulphuric or phosphoric acids. Yellow glass also is 
more favorable to the preservation of hydrogen dioxide -solu- 
tion than blue or white glass. The addition of sodium chloride 
has the advantage of not injuring the tissues when the solu- 
tion is used in surgery. 

The Detection of Morphine in Vegetable Mixtures.—A 
practical method of testing vegetable decoctions, etc., for mor- 
phine is described by Dan Radulescu in Revista Farmaciei 
(1906, p. 41), a Roumanian journal. The reaction of morphine 
with sulphurous acid is detectable in any vegetable infusion 
or decoction, provided it be not colored too highly. The method 
is therefore applicable to the testing of proprietary medicines 
containing morphine. If a trace of sodium nitrite and a little 
acid be added to a mixture containing morphine, whether ex- 
tractives, etc., be present or not, does not matter, a red color 
is produced on rendering alkaline, which is again dispelled 
on acidifying. The red color does not pass into the solvent 
when the mixture is shaken with ether, chloroform, benzol, or 
hydrogen sulphide... Prolonged boiling in acid or alkaline solu- 
tions does not alter the substance, but alkaline alcoholic solu- 
tions destroy the color. The reaction does not occur with other 
substances than morphine, save that it was elicited with an 
impure sample of lactucarium, and also with coca in con- 
centrated infusions, 

New Ways of Dispensing Old Drugs.—Some practical hints 
as to methods of dispensing some old drugs are contained in 
an article by Jung in Apotheker Zeitung (1905, p. 702): 

Menthol has been hitherto given internally (for throat af- 
fections, etc.), in aqueous solution, with tincture of quillaja 
bark, ete. It is much better to give it in an oily emulsion. A 
menthol emulsion can be kept in stock, which can be diluted 
at will. The following formula is recommended: Menthol, Gm. 
0.3, is dissolved in Gm. 6 of oil of almonds, and this solution 
is emulsified by means of Gm. 6 of gum arabic and Gm. 6 of 
peppermint water. To this mixture are added Gm. 30 of glyc- 
erin, Gm. 12 of peppermint water, 2 drops of oil of anise and 





One or two teaspoonfuls 
It may 


15 drops of formaldehyde solution. 
of this “milk” are disso!lved in a glassful of water. 
be used effectively as a gargle. 

Ammonium chloride inhalations are excellent in some forms 
of throat trouble. To prepare them, place Gm. 3.4 of 25 per 
cent. ammonia water in Gm. 6 of 30 per cent. hydrochloric 
acid and mix by shaking. The fumes can be inhaled through 
a glass tube. 

Determination of Alcohol in Chloroform.—Five Cmg. of 
chloroform is shaken with 20 Cmg. of water; after separating 
off the aqueous layer the amount of alcohol contained in it is 
estimated as follows: Five Cmg. of the solution which should 
not contain more than 0.2 per cent. of alcohol is boiled with 0.1 
to 0.2 Cmg. of a 1.9 per cent. solution of potassium dichromate 
and 4.5 te 6 Cmg. of pure concentrated sulphuric acid, further 
portions of the dichromate solution being added successively 
until the color of the solution changes from greenish-blue to a 
permanent greenish-yellow. The experiment should be re- 
peated on two further portions of 5 Cmg. each of the aqueous 
layer, treated respectively with 0.1 Cmg. more and 0.1 Cmg. less 
of the dichromate solution; in the first case, the liquid should 
remain greenish-yellow, and in the second greenish-blue. One 
mil of the dichromate solution corresponds to 0.1 per cent. of 
alcohol. Should the aqueous solution contain less than 0.1 per 
cent. a 0.95 per cent. solution of dichromate should be em- 
ployed instead. For .comparison, six pairs of tubes of blue 
and yellow-green color are prepared containing 0.2, 0.15, 0.1. 
0.08, 0.05, and 0.02 per cent. of alcohol which have been respec- 
tively treated with 1.9, 1.4, 0.9, 0.75, 0.45 and 0.15 Cmg. and 
2, 1.5, 1.0, 0.8, 0.5 and 0.2 Cmg. of 1.9 per cent. solution of potas- 
sium dichromate. The method is said to be both rapid and 
accurate.—Bull. Soc. Chim. Paris, through Phar. Jour. 


The Detection of Mineral Acids in the Presence of Or- 
ganic Acids.—Ottorino Carletti (Bolletino chimico farmaceu- 
tico, xii, 449) makes use of the fact pointed out by Jorissen 
and Lindet in connection with their proposed test for furfurol 
in alcohol that the reaction between furfurol and aniline only 
takes place when the aniline is combined with an organic acid. 
It the aniline is used in connection with a mineral acid, or if 
a free mineral acid in a slight excess be added to the combina- 
tion of aniline with an organic acid, the color reaction does not 
take place. The color reaction is very distinct. If 1 Mg. of fur- 
furol is added, for example, to 10 Ce. of a 1 to 1,000 alcoholic 
solution of aniline acetate, a beautiful rose color is preduced. 
The presence of so small a quantity as a half of 1 per cenit. of 
a mineral acid delays the appearance of the reaction for sev- 
eral hours, and in the presence of 1 per cent. of mineral acid 
the reaction does not appear at all. Carletti proposes to make 
use of this in the detection of small quantities of mineral acids, 
particularly in the examination of wines and vinegar. He has 
obtained the best results by the use of the following solutions : 

Solution A. 


PPA TNE ook e axa eee wsd seams Ce «65 

Concentrated acetic acid ............. Ce. 20 

Distilled water, to make ............ Ce. 100 
Solution B. 

Freshly prepared furfurol ........... Ce. 1 

Alcohol, 95 per cent., to make........ Ce. 100 


To 50 Ce. of wine or vinegar which has been colored with 
a coal tar dye 25 Ce. of 95 per cent. alcohol is added. 10 Cc. 
of this mixture is treated with 5 drops of solution A, shaken 
well, and further treated with 5 drops of solution B. If the 
wine or vinegar is free from inorganic acids, a beautiful rose 
color is produced, which becomes very pronounced in half an 
hour; but if an inorganic acid is present to so slight an extent 
as 1 Mg. the solution takes on a greenish color. Accordingly 


wine which has been treated with gypsum does not respond 
te this test. 
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Queries and Answers 


We snall be glad, in this department, to respond to calls for information on all pharmaceutic matters. 





Liquid Dentifrices—L. H. D.—The basis of the more pop- 
ular liquid dentrifrices is a solution of castile soap, though 
soap bark is preferred by many, and in some formulas neither 
appears. Some typical formulas were published as a prize 
essay in a competition conducted in the Pharmaceutical Record 
before this journal was consolidated with the AMERICAN Druc- 
GIsT, and these are reproduced below for the information of our 
correspondent and other readers: 


x. 

Soap bark, — Raia cespudrt sash plore ererets 3ij 
Glycerin ..... See iia bagel nel ole chee gee 
Sodium salicylate sissote os leiatete iets elvis eee steeee aij 
Oil bergamot 

OUT WaneeTRPCOD oo). 8 sis Sa0 es aa mxxx 
OMMLIMMCNEMN ot a2 Gb s/n lo:io-siei glaibvacatens a ias ert gt. x 
NS at ae, Seuss, RN alae 523s Se wake ee 3i 


Solution carmine, N. F., sufficient to color. 

Dilute alcohol, sufficient to make 16 fi. ounces. 

Macerate the soap bark with the diluted alcohol and glycerin 
and percolate. To the percolate add the oils dissolved in the 
alcohol, and to this add the sodium salicylate and sufficient 
solution of carmine to impart the desired shade of color. Shake 
thoroughly and filter through wetted talcum, returning first 
portion of filtrate until the remainder runs through clear. Then 
add enough dilute alcohol to make one pint. 


I ae ee IE ™mxXxx 
Oil spearmint 

NOIUNNOUON sles o.5.6.5'c occ Siva eda 4 6 Hates aa mXv 
MOE CIAO ai5 95,5555 vie, 504 (5 9 ae ows MT. XXXXV 
Tincture cudbear, N. Fx «0.6 000000 6006+ + eOhe 
ERE TIDE ooh. 06 68.0 6 oisa ss esoeoee 3i 
Alcohol, sufficient to make................. Oi 

III. 

CRMC BORD, AUNVINEE 26 oils ssc cen se ccswies 5xij 
CARDOMATE MOTHER... 606 c. ces cs cece sos Ques 
EUUREOUY, DOWGCTON os. 6 isc es cen cee ease 3i 
REMMI 5.4 5 wricleeh om ones f4)s'09 a sie das @la 31a, Gee 
MMMM dies o ois. 0 acacia 2S /sGo.8 4 SS eKie ail a oases 3xxx 
Jf A eee reer ner a 8 
PS er ear eee Cong. i 
ose OS 0a | | a ara 588 
MOUTRERNAEIOTI ois ois 08s 6 0d 0G o cied ac cei bvi 
ere eer PENA APC ey dvi 
Oil peppermint 

Se a Se See Brea rie sa aa 3iv 


Dissolve the potassium carbonate in 1 gallon of cold water 
and add the soap. Dissolve the oils in the alcohol. Add the 
sugar, glycerin and rhatany to 1 gallon of cold water, and to 
this add the solution of soap and alcoholic solution of oils. 
Lastly add cold water enough to make 5 gallons. Shake daily 
during two weeks and allow to rest two weeks more; then 
syphon off clear solution and filter remainder. 


Iv. 

MIN Sea kioiis wih tistsw Peis dau ts Cav eee gr. ij 
NOR IGG aS succeae ars wis gee Sisk ais. we eats gtt. v 
Oil sassafras . 

Oil wintergreen 

Gl] TOSS METADIUM.... 0 ciccss sec ccce aa gtt. viij 
SPEDE SCS se a Cea 8s Kwek ee gtt. iij 
ATE END on ook sie.9'c ecedla da Cen 6-0 seen gtt. v 
PU PIGS DUMIMO’ 5 a6 i:66 0is 5.0006 ae vs gtt. xx 
NG IMEIMIL 60040 ols 65 5500 CoG S55 40s ade ya enseeR 3ij 
I ah Ww aaa 656 .5,005 crea eee 3ivss 
Castile soap, shavings Di sCioetn eee 4136 elaine Bij 
Distilled water, sufficient to make......... Oi 
ORICI OE TONAL 0:6 sicieenes'caldeicesnevae% q. S. 


Carmine solution, N. F. 
Tincture cudbear, N. F. .44, sufficient to color 
Dissolve the soap in 5 fl. ounces of warm water; dissolve 
the acids ‘and oils in the alcohol and add to the soap solution. 
Filter through paper containing a small quantity of calcium 
phosphate, and add glycerin and color to suit. 


DUO ic ianiare as oa corer a ew oawine ae gr. xl 
Oil cloves 

Ol NOnNORINIl ss <.05 6aieas. cehas bee ne aa 3iss 
RON RED ea Fiala woe cain 6 36 Wigs 4-6 aie ee eee 3ix 
EMCO? MWD NE aie 66 sivas as wise arene ease 3ivss 
"Enetore: Cuanemhs N, Boo... ce ccecase ees 5ij 
Alcohol, sufficient to make............5XXXvi 


Dissolve the menthol and boric acid in 20 fl. ounces of al- 
cohol, add the oils and tinctures, filter, and add enough alco- 
hols to make 36 fl. ounces, 


Vis 
Castile soap, shavings. .........se.. ounces 14% 
OPENS cracole a Gray sierk a acaioreseiererale we fl. ounces 4 
OGIOPNG. SPITIIA oes ce ciaeciscecens fl. ounces 6 
ERO Wee ee 6565 ces cc cee acaeeea fl. ounces 6 
CHP DODDOVINHIC. 665.055 ee vides minims 20 
COLL WEIR RIT IRON 6 9 0¢-< 6s c:40s-0 ye eee minims 30 
OE CNIG OR sis aa ka seseaiesie cas me minims 10 
PURCP ACE. VEU es 6cciscccctcess eons fl, ounce % 
Solution Carmine: N.oP. .. ck vec cvcese ve G. &. 


Dissolve the soap in the hot water, and add the glycerin and 
vanilla extract. Dissolve the oils in alcohol. Mix both solu- 
tions, add sufficient carmine solution to’ produce the desired 
shade of color, and after having allowed it to stand for 24 
hours filter through paper on which is sprinkled a little char- 
coal. 


Preparation of Thymol lIodide.—L. C. K.—F. E. Niece 
recommends in a recent number of the American Journal of 
Pharmacy the following formula for the preparation of this 
compound : 


SE is fad aig ie avenidie Bate). 806 So wea ae 
POCRSOIGIN DYGPOXIGS |... 665 ccs cse oaeeiciens aan 
POUMGMNEY, 1GGNOG 6.0 o:0.05s-se sere a cnc bm csens oetee 
pL ee eee Be CR ee 


Dissolve the potassium hydroxide in one pint of warm 
water, then dissolve the thymol, which should be finely pow- 
dered, in this solution. Next dissolve the potassium iodide in 
one pint of water, and dissolve the iodine in this solution, which 
may be called “No. 2.” Combine these two solutions by mixing, 
with constant stirring, and allow the mixture to stand for a 
time. 

Add one pound of chlorinated lime to two gallons of water, 
and pass chlorine gas into the solution for a few minutes. 
Place this solution in a five gallon earthen vessel, and add the 
combined solutions previously referred to, mixing well by con- 
stant stirring. In a few minutes a copious reddish-brown pre- 
cipitate will form, which should be allowed to completely settle. 
The precipitate is next freed from lime and alkalies by wash- 
ing with large quantities of water acidulated with hydro- 
chloric acid (six ounces of acid to the gallon of water). 
Wash thoroughly with pure water until the water fails to red- 
den blue litmus paper. Dry the precipitate at a temperature 
of not more than 98 degrees F. The yield of this process should 
be four or five ounces at a cost of from 20 to 30 cents an ounce. 
The product will answer the U. S. P. requirements if the direc- 
tions are carefully followed. An outline of the electrolytic 
method of manufacturing this salt wili be found on page 161. 


Ink Remover.—E. T. writes: “Can I trouble you for a 
formula for an ink remover of the kind that is used by book- 
keepers for removing ink from paper? I have tried various 
formulas, but have not succeeded in turning out an article that 
works to satisfaction. I desire a formula for either a one- or 
two-solution remover.” 

The simplest form of a two-solution ink remover, such as 
is used by bookkeepers, consists of separate vials of solution of 
chlorinated potassa (Javelle water) and diluted solution of 
hydrochloric acid. The ink mark is carefully moistened by 
means of a pointed stick, first with the Javelle water and 
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afterwards with the solution of hydrochloric acid, and the 


excess of moisture absorbed by a clean piece of blotting paper. 
The same procedure may be observea in the application of 


the following two-solution ink remover: 





Cree BH. ssecssc Se ake awe bss ki wee 
Concentrated solution of borax........... 2 
SPIO UMN 6 fips S55 bobs ew es OGORSS ORS 16 


Dissolve the acid in the water, add the borax solution and 
mix by agitation. 


II. 
SN ANOS is oboe eee nceseceeewn 3 
EE ccc Se dc chs seeker nackis shes bce hus 16 
Concentrated borax solution.............. 2 


Add the chlorinated lime to the water, shake well and set 
aside for a week, at the expiration of which time decant the 
clear liquid and to it add the borax solution. 

For use, saturate the spot with solution No. I, apply a 
blotter to take off the excess of liquid, then apply solution 
No. II. When the stain has disappeared, apply the blotter 
and wet the spot with clean water; finally dry between two 
sheets of blotting paper. 


APOTHECARIES’ SYMBOLS. 

In the Pharmaceutical Journal for May 19, 1906, p. 588, Dr. 
C. B. Plowright traces the origin of the apothecaries’ symbols 
for scruple, drachm, and ounce to the Greek letters gamma, 
zeta, and xi, respectively ( y, 6, §, ). The Lancet, in a recent 
article, now advances a quite different hypothesis, as follows: 

The commonest syllable in medizval Latin was the 
termination “us.” This was abbreviated in early 

cursive MSS. into U, which is the long f with a flat y 

written over it. In the rapid writing of the commoner 

volumes this sign degenerated into the two dots repre- 
senting the top and bottom of the f which left a sign 
similar to our colon (:); thus m: came to represent 

“mus” and b: to represent “bus.” This kind of ex- 

pression for a contracted syllable is known by palxo- 

graphists as a “ligature,” and other ligatures were in 
frequent use. For a long period the contraction sym- 

bol ; (our semicolon) was one of those standing for 

“et,” the dot representing e and the comma standing 

for the slurred remains of the cursive t. This semi- 

colon came gradually to be written 3, which we can 

readily see is only a hasty, careless method of writing 

a semicolon without raising the pen; and we must re- 

member that to raise a reed pen in rapid writing risked 

a blot, and blots were not favorably received in mediz- 

val scriptoria. For a long period again this ligature 

(Zor ;) was confined to words ending in que or et, 

as in qn3 for quandoque, qua for quoque, 43 for ap- 

paret, 05 for oporret, 1; for licet, ts tenet, and s; for 

scilicet. Afterwards the symbol was generalized to 

signify the omission of any final syllable, so that 03 

came to mean ounce or uncia. When printed text 

arose the 3 at once became a z to suit the convenience 

of a limited font of type, but before this change be- 

came general the symbol 03 had been slurred by hasty 

writing into 53 and the lower weight of the drachma 
was derived from this as 3. The sign for the scruple 
(>) is a “ligature” for sr, the long / being crossed by 

a cursive r. 

In commenting upon this, the Pharmaceutical Journal, Au- 
gust 25, 1906, says: ‘“‘ The suggestion that the long / with a flat 
U degenerated into two dots like a colon (:) hardly tallies 
with the hypothesis that the semicolon a few centuries later 
developed into the 3 symbol, because the mediseval copyists 
were afraid to raise their pens from the parchment lest they 
should blot their manuscripts, unless, indeed ,the earlier scribes 
were a much braver race. The development of the 3 as an 
abbreviation for que and et from the period, colon and semi- 
colon (. : and ;), as given by Chassant in his ‘ Dictionnaire 
des Abréviations’ (4th edition), p. xlvi, forms but a small 
part of the multiple character given by him for these words 
at pp. 116-117, where something like 30 are represented. At 
the same place, among the dozen contractions for the word est 
are no less than three which are as clearly our 3 symbol, but 
no connection between this word and our pharmaceutical sym- 
bol exists. One does not readily see the steps by which the 
long f as a ligature for “sr” became bent into our semicircular 
scruple symbol 9, a character which the writer quoted above 
gives as a sign particulier d’un usage frequent for cum (p. 117). 
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CONDUCTED BY FRANK FARRINGTON. 
Under this head will appear suggestions and plans for increas- 
ing trade, advertising experiences, information, and notes of 
interest useful to the pharmacist in the preparation of his ad- 


vertising matter. Specimens of current advertising will be 
reproduced, with suggestive analysts and criticism, and queries 





relative to advertising matters will be answered. To aboid 
| delay address communications to Department of Business Buila- | 





ing, AMERICAN DRUGGIST, 66 West Broadway, New York. 





UNBIASED COMMENTS. 


When I first began writing ads for my drug store I felt that 
I needed criticism of them. I could not myself tell whether I 
was doing fair sort of work or whether I was making a fool 
of my store. 

I sent a bunch of the ads to a drug journal and “the man” 
said that I was doing well, keep it up. He criticised most ads 
in about that way. He told the writers that the ads were pretty 
good, or pretty fair, or once in a great while, pretty bad. 

What I was after was definite condemnation of my weak 
points. I did not want bouquets. Now, there may be some one 
among the writers of the ads that I criticise fortnightly who 
does want bouquets. If so, I fear that he is doomed to dis- 
appointment because we run this page for the purpose of show- 
ing our readers what are the faults into which druggists are 
prone to fall in writing their own ads. We publish the “ter- 
vible examples” that those who wrote them, as well as others, 
may profit by the mistakes pointed out. 

Below is a queer mixture of matter in a soda water ad. 


Sanitary Soda 


Ours is the only sanitary soda foun- 
tain in Omaha. Every syrup in glass 
bottles, always in plain sight. 


75c Perfection Cold Cream,..... 
50c June Rose Perfume, per ounce.,, 2 


(Thursday only.) 


Beaton Drug Co. 
15th and Farnam. 


The Prescription Drug Store of 
the West. 





At first sight one takes this for a soda water ad and thinks 
that after the heading there is a list of flavors which take away 
the titie’s suggestion of sick rooms. 

What a mistake! “Every syrup in glass bottles, always in 
plain sight. 50c. Pozzoni’s 25c., etc., ete. 

Presto! The medicinal soda water ad turns into a price list 
of cosmetics! 

The ad is well arranged, well set anc well proportioned. 
The position and the border are good. Wuat a pity that the 
reading matter is badly bungled! 

CURSED WITH THE GIFT OF SONG. 

The Windy City has a drug company which poses as a pat- 

ron of the amateur poetess. Note this Central Drug Co. ad. 


In a five inch ad an inch and a half is gone before the store 
name and place are told. 
column width. 


The original is of narrow newspaper 
Then what? 
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CENTRAL DRUG CO., | 
PROGRESSIVE DRUGGISTS, 


In the Reliance Building, 
State and Washington. 





> 





SODA FOUNTAIN. 


These warm days keep the Soda Foun- 
tain busy. To those whu are in the habit 
of patronizing our Fountain it is not neces- 
sary to explain the methods by which it is 
operated. For the benefit of those who 
have never tried our soda, we will say that 
we would be glad to make it better, if such 
a thing were possible. 

The subjoined poe nette is from an ap- 
preciative. customer : 








The women crowd the Central Store, 
Their pleasure turns to wonder 
When they behold the foods and drinks 
That satisfy their hunger ! 
Let fortune smile upon the men, 
For they are Super-human— 
Who cater to a thousand tastes— 
And satisfy each woman! 
The patrons of the Central Store 
Return with friends and neighbor ! 
Success shall crown with high renown 
Where art is joined with labor. 

K. 











“These warm days keep the Fountain busy. To those who 
are in the habit of patronizing our fountain it is not necessary 
to explain the methods by which it is operated.” Think of 
that! Using up good space to tell the public that if they know 
about this fountain, it is not necessary to tell them, and if they 
do not know, why then (note the chief argument of the ad 
here) “we will say that we would be glad to make it better, if 
such a thing were possible.” 

Then comes the “poemette,” rhyming hunger and wonder; 
human and woman, ete. Advertising space is expensive. How 
can a live merchant afford to fool it away thus? Think of 
what a good ad one might put in a five inch single column space 
—and the cost would be no more than for the poor ad. 


TOO MUCH BORDER. 


The ad of A. C. Smith is not bad at all but it is not an 
economical ad. Mr. Smith apparently pays for three’ inches 
single column. He doesn’t. realize, I’ll wager, that he is giving 
up an inch and a quarter (square) to that border of his. 

The object of a border is to make an ad stand out from 
among those around it. Where the surrounding ads al! use 
heavy borders, it is better to use none. A heavy border uses 
up lots of space and in the case of so small an ad as this, there 
is no space to spare. 

In contrast with this one is the following specimen from the 
Dayton Drug Company, of Salt Lake City: 





Refreshes 
the SKin. 


You can quickly recover from the exhaustion 
caus‘d by housework or othe effort during hot 
weather by sprinkling a little of our 
Violet Ammonia 
In basin or bath. It will refresh you and cool, 
cleanse, and stimulate the skin. 
Price 25c a bottle, 


DAYTON DRUG CO. 


Cor. 2nd So. and State St. 
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The ammonia advertisement tells something about the article 
advertised. It makes the reader want Violet Ammonia, and it 
tells where it can be bought and for how much money. That 
is what an ad should do. 

The man who can write ads that make people want the 
goods has the making of a good business right in his hands. 
To make people want the things that are for sale in the store 
is to bring them in to buy them. 





Imperial 
Cream. 


Travelers and canyon campers will 
find this preparation invaluable for 
sunburn, dried skin and other ail- 
ments peculiar to contact with the 
hot rays of the sun. It is good for 
sunburn, chapped hands, tan, freckles 
and other skin ailments. 


15 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


A. C. SMITH, 
THE DRUGGIST, 


142 Main Street. 





The ads around Mr. Smith’s have borders and his own can 
be spared. 

Suppose Mr. Smith had utilized all his space for print. He 
might have made an ad something like the following: 


Imperial 
Cream. 


Travellers and canyon campers will find 
this preparation invaluable for sunburn, 
dried skin and other&iilments due to the 
hot sun. 

If anything ails your skin, try Imperial 
Cream. Use it for freckles, for tan, for 
sunburn, for chapped hands. 

Attractive packages, each a neat, bottle, 
15c. Every bottle guaranteed. 

Could you use a fine cold cream. We 
have one that will make your complexion 
over after a trying out-door day. 

asc. per jar. Neat screw cap package. 


SMITH, The Druggist, 


142 MAIN. 


Mr. Smith can cut in two the space used for name plate and 
still give all necessary prominence to his name and place of 
business. 


The Manufacturing Chemists’ Registration Bureau. 

The following title has been received for registration in the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Registration Bureau: “ Liquid Blaud,” 
by Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; “ Syrup Cocillana Com- 
pound.” Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


ry sees 
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[We are indebted to Dr. George F. Payne, of Atlanta, for 
the subjoined narrative which tells the story of Atlanta in a 
manner that is as fascinating as it is instructive. Delegates to 
the meeting of the N. A. R. D., which convenes in Atlanta, 
October 1, will derive considerable information and much enter- 
tainment from a perusal of Dr. Payne’s sketch. ] 





HOW ATLANTA CAME TO BE NAMED. 


Many years before the Civil War the State of Georgia de- 
cided to build a railroad of her own from her northern borders 
lines. This is the road which is now 


to connect with other 


known as the Western & Atlantic and sometimes called the 
State road. The Act said the road should stop at a certain 
terminus. This terminus is the present city of Atlanta. A 


charter was granted to Terminus in 1844 and in 1847 it was 
incorporated and its name changed to Marthasville, after that 
of the wife of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court (Judge 
Lumpkin). Later on it was found that the name Marthas- 
ville was too long for the shipping clerks to write, and for other 
reasons it was deemed desirable to change it, so at a conference 
held in Marietta, Ga., by the three engineers of the Western & 
Atlantic railroad and the Georgia railroad, it was decided to 
change the name. The names of these three engineers were 
—— Long, Richard Peters and Edgar Thompson. The latter, 
who became the great steel magnate of Pennsylvania, was at 
that time chief engineer of the Georgia railroad. In trying to 
decide upon a name Peters remarked that “ it might be Atlantis, 
Atalanta, Atlanta; that is it, why will not Atlanta do? Let us 
call it Atlanta.” The others said Atlanta let it be, and Atlanta 
it was named. 

The natural distributing point of the South, Atlanta kept 
growing, railroads continuing to center at this point. During 
the Civil War, when the State road was building from Chatta- 
nooga to Terminus, it was desired to carry it on a few miles 
further than the present Atlanta to a little town six miles 
away, now known as Decatur. The citizens, however, raised 
strenuous objections to a railroad coming to their town with 
its smoke, noise, dirt and rough laborers. So the road was 
stopped in the woods and this point was called Terminus, and 
here connection was made with the Georgia railroad from 
Augusta, which connected in turn with the first railroad built 
in the United States, which ran from Augusta to Charleston. 
Decatur is still a little suburban town of 2,000 people, con- 
nected with Atlanta by a street car line, but Atlanta now has 
a population of 150,000. 
THE TOPOGRAPHICAL SITUATION OF ATLANTA. 

Atlanta, the capital of the Empire State of Georgia, is situ- 
ated in the center of the northern half of the State. It rests 
upon the solid foundation of the Piedmont escarpment among 
the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. Several mountains are in 
sight from numerous positions in the city. From the tall build- 
ings the Blue Ridge looms up in the distance, some seventy- 
five miles away. The nearest mountain to Atlanta is the re- 
markable “stone” mountain about eighteen miles away. It 
is an outcropping of solid granite, which appears to have 
dropped from the heavens as a single mass of stone. About 
twenty-five miles away in the opposite direction are Big and 
Little Kennesaw mountains, where the battle of Kennesaw 
Mountain was fought. Only a short distance from these moun- 
tains are the immense quarries of Georgia white marble and 
the largest marble works in the world. Many public buildings 
throughout the Eastern and Western as well as Southern States 
have been built of this beautiful marble. 

ITS ALTITUDE. 


Atlanta stands upon a ridge which divides her rainfall into 
waters which flow into the Gulf on the one side and into the 
Atlantic on the other. 


As the trains enter her depots they 
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Atlanta, Where the N. A. R. D. Meets. 


The City and Its Surroundings Graphically Described by Dr. George F. 
Payne—Many Interesting Histerical Notes—Atlanta the Third Name 
Given to the City—Guide to Streets and Street Cars for Delegates— 


an elevation of 
1,050 feet above the sea, which 
is the highest elevation of any 


come in at 


city east of the Mississippi 
River. The elevations in the 
city vary from 1,050 feet up 
to 1,150. The high elevation 
and the bracing air give the 
Atlanta people a natural dis- 


position for push and activity. The splendid manner 
in which her people always get together on anything for 
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Some Typical Atlanta Drug Stores. 


the benefit of the whole city is known as the “ Atlanta spirit,” 
and has been the cause of a large part of her tremendous ac- 
tivity and deveiupment. Atlanta is a well advertised city. 
Nearly every important industry in the United States has an 
agency in the tall office buildings which dot the city. 
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MEMENTOS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


During the Civil War on the battle fields of Lookout Moun- 
tain and Chickamauga, the Confederate troops gave way slowly 
before superior numbers, falling back toward Atlanta along the 








line of the Western and Atlantic railroad already mentioned. 
The whole line of this State railway was almost a continuous 
battle field. The Confederate forces made a final stand at 
Atlanta, and in every direction until this day the red hills 
that surround the city are riddled with breastworks and rifle 
pits. Three important battles were fought in sight of the city 
—the battles of Atlanta, Peachtree Creek and Ezra Church, 
and both Federals and Confederates will unite at the coming 
session of Congress in requesting that a national park be devel- 
oped at the site of each of these battles. A monument to Gen- 
eral McPherson, a Federal general who commanded at the battle 
of Atlanta, marks the spot where he fell. The city of Atlanta 
is in full view from any little eminence in the neighborhood of 
the monument. ‘ 

Although these battles and minor struggles between the 
opposing forces took place over thirty years ago, yet their 
marks remain in every direction, not only upon the landscape 
but in some places in the city itself. In the very heart of the 
city, at the intersection of Whitehall and Alabama streets, 
stands an old fashioned cast-iron post, such as was used when 
the city was lighted by gas. This post was punctured by a 
Federal shell during the shelling of the city. The shell exploded 
and killed a negro barber at this corner. The city authorities 
have preserved the lamppost and it still stands upon this 
main thoroughfare, although the city has long ceased to be 
lighted by gas. 

Atlanta was finally captured and after the conflagration, 
which wiped out her business section, there were only 125 
scattered dwellings left in the whole city. Sherman took up 
his march to the sea and the smouldering ruins of this north 
Georgia city seemed to some a hopeless proposition. The South 
was prostrate. Her millions of negroes, worth in cash for each 
from $500 to $1,000 and upward were valueless. Her broad 
acres were not a mercantile commodity. . People who owned 
much land were known as “land poor.” Atlanta adopted as 
her seal the word “ Resurgens,” accompanied by a phoenix, 
rising from its ashes. The capital of the State was Milledge- 
ville, but the new Federal military government moved it to 
Atlanta in 1866, which continued to be the temporary capital 
until 1877, when it was put to a vote of the people as to where 
the permanent capital should be located. Atlanta’s push and 
energy decided the day and the capital was permanently located 
there by a vote of the people. Since that time Atlanta has 
gone forward with steady strides, many of them tremendous in 
character. The joking reply of one of her citizens to a Bos- 
tonian who had been in Atlanta a few days before illustrated 
the feeling of her own people in regard to her growth. The 
Bostonian remarked that he had been in Atlanta only a few 
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days ago and was quite familiar with her improvements. The 
Atlantian replied “ But that was last week—you ought to see 
the city now.” 

SOME OF THE POINTS OF INTEREST. 

In and around Atlanta are the Candler Building, built of 
white Georgia marble within and without, also called the Coco- 
cola Building, and sometimes the nickel building, because it was 
built from the nickels coming from selling glasses of coco-cola 
throughout the world. The Capitol, a million dollar building, 
was built within the first appropriation and is considered a 
curiosity on this account. It is a very handsome structure. 
The Federal prison, considered the most up-to-date prison in 
the world, has been recently finished. General McPherson’s 
monument and McPherson’s barracks, the Grady monument, 
the Georgia Technological School, the Atlanta College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, including the Atlanta College of Pharmacy 
and Southern Dental College. The last two named institutions 
are the largest male educational institutions in the State, each 
one of them having between five and seven hundred students 
each year. The Grady hospital, the steel rolling mills, where 
five hundred men are at work, Agnes Scott Institute, and Cox’s 
Female College, which latter are the two largest female educa- 
tional institutions in the city. The negroes have four large 
educational institutions located at this point—Clark Univer- 
sity, Atlanta University, Gammon’s Theological College and the 
Morris-Brown College. Wach one of these has a large attend- 
ance running into the hundreds. 

The public school system of Atlanta is excellent. 
many 


There are 
handsome schoois, both for the white children and for 
the negroes. The State school fund of Georgia is divided alike 
among the white and negro races, according to population. Be- 
sides the beautiful Candler Building, with its magnificent carv- 
ings, which alone cost $60,000, there are a number of other 
handsome skyscrapers in the city. 
ATLANTA IS A RAILWAY CENTER 

and general distributing point for the section between Virginia 
and Texas. In addition to the large number of railroads 
already centering here, there are three vast systems now build- 
ing into the city and several million dollars have been spent 
by the railroads around Atlanta during the last few months 
in developing their entrances into the city and other terminal 
facilities. 

THE STREET SYSTEM OF ATLANTA. 


The streets of Atlanta are not regularly laid out and give 
the impression of a number of little towns which have gradu- 
ally grown into each other and overlapped, resembling London, 


England, in this respect. This has been caused by the way 
in which the city has been developed by different property 
owners. For a long time, the railroads divided the city into 
two well marked sections, called North Atlanta and South At- 
lanta respectively, but of recent years handsome viaducts have 


Jacobs’ Pharmacy Building in Marietta Street, Atlanta. 


spanned the railroad tracks at the different main streets and 
now Atlanta appears as a splendid homogeneous city. Some 
of the streets which meet each other in the center of the 
city, which are apparently the same street, change their names 
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at certain points; for instance, as one goes up Whitehall 
street and crosses the viaduct, the name changes to Peachtree 
street, and as one keeps straight out Peachtree street it changes 
to West Peachtree, and as one keeps out West Peachtree it 
changes again to Peachtree. Where Whitehall and Peachtree 
come together under them passes Wall street, on which is 
situated the State railroad depot, and within a hundred or 
two feet further up Peachtree street crosses a street known on 
one side as Decatur street and on the other as Marietta street. 
One is the old road leading to the town of Decatur and the 
other is the old road leading to Marietta. From these four 
streets springs a fifth street called Edgewood avenue. Hence 
we have in the heart of the city, within a hundred yards of 
each other, six important streets. Those streets concentrate 
practically at Peachtree viaduct. The concentration of the 
streets is somewhat like this at the two adjoining cross streets, 
which are only a short block away and which span the railroad 
tracks also by viaducts. 
HOW TO GET ABOUT ON THE CARS. 


The street railway systems of the city have taken advan- 
tage of this concentration of streets in this narrow territory 
and every street railway in the city or in the county passes 
sometime within its trip into this limited area, and hence in 
spite of the confusion of mind produced by streets retaining 
their names after apparent change of their direction and often 
changing their names when they do not change direction, it is 
still easy to get about the city, for all that is necessary is to 
hail a street car, get on and be carried to the center of the 
city, where a transfer can be obtained good for any other car 
line to any other portion of the city. There are practically no 
cross town car lines. The whole system is based upon this 
radiation from a common center. The most fashionable resi- 
dence streets are Peachtree, with West North avenue on one 
side of Peachtree and Ponce de Leon on the other. The chief 
fashionable section of the city is reached by these three 
thoroughfares. 

The main business street is Whitehall. The great negro 
promenade, or negro Broadway as it is called, is Decatur street. 
About one-third of the population of Atlanta are negroes. In 
the southern portion of the State the negroes predominate in 
many sections, but in the extreme northern sections among the 
mountains nearly all of the labor is done by the white people 
and there are very few negroes. 

ALONG WHITEHALL AND PEACHTREE, 


which really make one long continuous street many miles in 
length, there are many drug stores, and along Decatur and 
Marietta streets, which cross Peachtree at right angles, there 
are many drug stores. Perhaps half of the drug stores in the 
city are situated upon these two great highways, which are 
made up by four different streets which radiate from the cen- 
ter of the city. There are about eighty drug stores in the 
city. Of course many of them are small establishments on 
the outskirts for the accommodation of suburban trade. 

Atlanta is said to be the busiest city of its size in the whole 
world. The business portion, with its towering office buildings 
and its narrow, trim streets, gives one more of an impression 
of a clipped-off portion of New York rather than of any other 
municipality of equal size. 


The National Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 

The thirty-second annual meeting of this association, which 
is to be held in Washington, D. C., October 8 to 13, 1906, at 
the New Willard Hotel, promises to be one of the most impor- 
tant gatherings in the history of the association. 

The reservations of rooms at the New Willard Hotel indi- 
eate that the various firms composing the organization appre- 
ciate the necessity for having representatives present this 
year. The Committee on Rates and Routes will give in a spe- 
cial circular the information that is necessary in connection 
with the railway lines. The programme for the entertainment 
has been planned to utilize such times as will not conflict with 
the business sessions, and it is expected that all who attend 
will carry away a most delightful impression of Washington. 
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The Committee on Entertainment, Edgar D. Taylor, of Rich- 
mond, chairman, announces the following programme: | 
ENTERTAINMENT. 

On Monday evening at the New Willard Hotel will be given 
a reception and entertainment, 

On Tuesday evening a visit to the Congressional Library 
will be made, 

On Wednesday evening there will be served a banquet at 
which the ladies are to be present. A number of prominent 
speakers have already accepted invitations to be present, and 
it is hoped that this will be one of the most brilliant occasions 
that this association has ever given. 

On Thursday evening a theater party has been arranged. 

On Friday the steamer Charles Macalester will take the 
entire association on a trip to Mt. Vernon, the home and burial 
place of Washington. 

If any of the members have overlooked the reservation of 
rooms at the hotel it is suggested that they write at once to 
the New Willard Hotel, giving them instructions as to when 
they will arrive and what they would like reserved. 

ROOM RATES WILL PREVAIL DURING THE 
MEETING. 


Single rooms without bath, from $2.50 and $3 per day upward. 

Single rooms with bath, from $3.50 and $4 per day upward. 

Rooms without bath, for two persons, from $4 per day upward. 

Rooms with bath, for two persons, from $5 per day upward. 

Rooms ~ two single beds and bath, from $5.50 and $6 per day up- 
ward. 

Two connecting apate rooms with bath. from $7 per day upward, and 
for larger and better rooms facing the street, from $9 and $10 per 
day apward. 

Suites consisting of parlor, bedroom and bath, from $12 and $15 per 
day upward. 


THE FOLLOWING SCHEDULE (¢ 


DIED. 

3AYLIS.—In Jamaica, L. I., N. Y., on Sunday, August 19, 
Lewis Baylis, aged forty-nine years. 

Bearp.—In Evansville, Ind., on Wednesday, August 8, Dr. 
James A. Beard, aged seventy-eight years. 

Buys.—In Brooklyn, on Tuesday, September 11, John Buys, 
aged seventy-seven years. 

Cow.es.—In Des Moines, Iowa, on Sunday, August 19, Ar- 
thur W. Cowles, aged fifty years. 

CruMLEY.—In Ennis, Texas, on Tuesday, August 7, William 
R. Crumley. 

De Castro.—In New York, on Thursday, September 13, 
Joseph M. de Castro, aged forty years. 

Evans.—In Belair, Md., on Sunday, September 2, 
Roland Evans, aged forty-three years. 

GaATES.—In Toledo, Ohio, on Wednesday, August 22, Joseph 
Gates, aged thirty years. 

Gray.—tIn Detroit, Mich., on Friday, August 24, George H. 
Gray, aged sixty-one years. 

Horan.—In De Kalb, Ill, on Friday, August 17, Stephen 
Horan. 

Jerrs.—In Malden, Mass., on Saturday, July 28, Ira P. Jefts. 

KaAppLeR.—In Giddings, Texas, on Thursday, July 28, Her- 
man Kappler. 

Lewts.—In Chester, Pa., on Saturday, August 18, William 
T. Lewis. 

LowkEY.—In Burlington, Vt., on Tuesday, September 11, 
George W. Lowrey, aged fifty-five years. 

MAaTHEWSON.—In Lake Quacumquasit (Worcester, Mass.), 
on Sunday, July 29, Henry T. Mathewson. 

McCutia.—In Castleton, N. Y., on Sunday, September 2, 
William John McCulla, aged eighteen years, 

Meyer.—In Chattanooga, Tenn., on Monday, September 
C. C. Meyer. 

OweENs.—In Denver, Colo., on Sunday, September 9, D. W. 
Owens. 

Preston.—In Saranac Lake, N. Y., on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 6, James Francis Preston, aged twenty-four years, 

ScCHIEFFELIN.—In Newport, R. L, on Saturday, September 
15, Eugene Schieffelin, aged eighty years. 

WaMPOoLe.—In New York, on Friday, September 14, Henr) 
Kk. Wampole, aged fifty-seven years. 


Dr. W. 
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THE PURE FOOD AND DRUGS COMMISSION. 


Rules and Regulations for the Enforcement of the Pure Food and 
Drug Act—Hearings by the Commission—Every Phase of 
the Regulations Discussed—Tentative Rulings by the Com- 
mission—Drug Trade Representatives in Attendance. 


Under the Pure Food and Drugs act a commission has been 
appointed to prepare rules and regulations for the adminis- 
tration of the law which is to go into effect on January 1, 1907. 
This commission consists of Dr. H. W. Wiley, Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture ; James 
L. Gerry, representing the Treasury Department, and S. N. D. 
North, representing the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
‘The commission in pursuance of a notice published in these 
columns and elsewhere held hearings in this city during the 
week beginning September 17, at which all persons interested in 
the administration of the law or likely to be affected by it 
were invited to present arguments and briefs setting forth such 
suggestions as they might choose to make with a view to facili- 
tating the enforcement of the law with the least possible fric- 
tion. The hearings were begun in the rooms of the Board of 
Trade and Transportation, at 203 Broadway, but it soon be- 
came evident that the rooms were not spacious enough to 
accommodate all who wished to attend, and the hearings were 
then transferred to the Federal Court room in the Post Office 
building, and even this was crowded to its full capacity with 
persons interested in the formulation of the rules and regula- 
tions. 

The hearing opened on Monday morning rather tamely, as 
the manufacturers and dealers interested were entirely at sea 
‘as to what line of action was contemplated by the commission. 
‘On Tuesday, however, the commission decided to read for 
the information of those presenting briefs the tentative rul- 
ings as a guide to discussion, the commission taking pains to 
impress upon the audience the fact that these rulings were 
wholly tentative in character and declining to give them out in 
writing. 

The wholesale drug trade at large was represented by M. 
N. Kline, of Philadelphia, chairman of the Committee on Leg- 
islation, who appeared in the hearings on Thursday. The local 
wholesale trade was represented at all of the hearings at which 
the subjects were treated of which affected the drug trade 
either directly or indirectly, being represented by Dr. W. J. 
Schieffelin and Donald McKesson. ‘The proprietary interests 
were represented by George L. Douglass, of Chicago, attorney 
for the Proprietary Association of America. The manufac- 
turing pharmacists and chemists were represented by Dr. John 
M. Francis, who presented a brief drawn up by a committee 
representing 16 of the leading manufacturers of pharmaceu- 
ticals and pharmaceutical chemicals, as follows: 

Sharp & Dohme, Lloyd Brothers, Powers-Weightman-Rosen- 
garten Company, John Wyeth & Bro., Parke, Davis & Co., 
Eli Lilly & Co., Frederick Stearns & Co., Nelson, Baker & 
Co., William S. Merrell Chemical Company, William R. War- 
ner & Co., Hance Bros. & White, H. K. Mulford Company, 
the Tilden Company, McKesson & Robbins, J. S. Merrill Drug 
Company, and Meyers Bros. Drug Company. 

While the chairman of the Section on Education and Legis- 
lation of the American Pharmaceutical Association appointed 
4 committee to appear before that organization, the appoint- 
ments were made so late that the members of the committee 
were unable to appear. 

The main points of interest affecting the drug trade were 
embraced under the regulations affecting the definition of 
original package, the methods of procedure in securing sam- 
ples, the definition of the label and of the character of the 
type used in printing the contents of the package in so far as 
it relates to alcohol and those drugs the presence of which is 
yrequired to be specified under the law. 

In the programme for the hearings arranged by the com- 
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mission the different topics to be discussed were arranged in 
groups by the commission : 

Group 1, for instance, covered the definition of the term 
original package under the following heads: 1. Definition 
of original package (section 2 of the act and subsequent sec- 
tions where the phrase may occur). 2. Preparation of food 
products for export (section 2, proviso)., 3. Preparation of 
food products for interstate commerce where preservatives are 
applied externally (section 7, paragraph 5, under “In the 
case of food,” proviso). 4. Methods of securing freedom 
from any putrid vegetable substance, or any putrid animal 
substance not covered by the meat regulations. Order No. 
137, Bureau of Animal Industry, and other suggestions relating 
to the proper inspection of raw materials used in manufacture. 

In opening the proceedings on Monday morning the chair- 
man of the commission, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, read the follow- 
iug statement: 


The commission which begins its sittings to-day is appointed under 
that provision of the Food and Drugs Act which authorizes the Secre- 
taries of the Treasury, of Agriculture and of Commerce and Labor to 
establish uniform rules and regulations for the enforcement of the act. 

We come to-day by the authority of and as the personal representa- 
tives of the Secretaries mentioned. Our object is to receive as much 
information as possible respecting the best methods of enforcing the 
act. ‘To this end we have invited the manufacturers and dealers in 
foods and drugs to. meet us here for the purpose of giving us their 
views respecting the character of these proposed rules and regulations. 

At the outset of this discussion iet me say in behalf of the commis- 
sion that we desire, in formulating those rules and regulations, to 
secure the purposes in view with the least possible disturbance to 
business conditions and with the least possible annoyance to the manu- 
facturer, the jobber and the public. We believe that you, as practical 
men, can give most valuable advice in the way of securing regulations 
of this character which will enable the act to be thoroughly enforced 
with the least possible friction. 

Of course it is unnecessary to call your attention to the fact that 
the object of this meeting, which will probably last throughout the 
week, is to enable us to take such action as will secure the enforcement 
of the act and not to devise means to prevent it. 

The Food and Drugs Act has two great purposes in view which 
stand out clearly throughout all of its sections—namely, first, to pre- 
vent the introduction of any injurious substances to food and drug 
products or the abstraction of any valuable properties therefrom; sec- 
ond, to prevent the misbranding of any packages of food or drug prod- 
ucts cither as to the nature of the contents of the package or their 
properties, or as to the place, country, State or Territory where made 
or produced. These two purposes of the law have equal weight. The 
first set of offenses is called ‘‘adulteration,” and second “ misbranding.”’ 

On behalf of the commission I also desire to say that we come with 
open minds to hear this discussion. We have sttidied for the past six 
weeks as carefully as we could the provisions of the law and the char- 
acter of the rules and regulations which will apparently secure its en- 
forcement. 

In so far as meat and meat products are concerned, they are covered 
by a special act of Congress. Regulations for the enforcement of this 
act have already been made. It is desired that there be no discussion 
of these regulations, over which this commission has no control what- 
ever, in the coming conferences. Nor is it the purpose of this commis- 
sion to recommend to the Secretaries any regulation for the products 
covered by the Meat Inspection Act which is at variance in any respect 
with the regulations already established. 

Under the provisions of that act the Secretary of Agriculture must 
approve ail labels to be placed upon meat and meat products. It will, 
therefore, be a useless consumption of time to discuss these matters 
here. It is suggested that our discussions here be confined to rules 
and regulations affecting drugs and food products not covered by the 
Meat Inspection law. 

We have agreed not to recommen4 anything to the Secretaries until 
after we have listened to what you have to say either orally or by way 
of written briefs. After hearing your discussions we shall then resume 
our sessions for the purpose of formulating rules and regulations for 
the approval of the Secretaries. Our work is then done, - 

We sincerely hope that in the end these rules and regulations may 
be what the law intended they should be—namely, the means of a rigid 
enforcement if the act, while at the same time they shall be what we 
all hope they may be, attended with as little annoyance to the manu- 
facturer and the dealer and the public as may be possible. 


William Breed, an attorney representing the National As- 


sociation of Wholesale Grocers and other food interests, made 
a general statement concerning the scope and meaning of the 
law and laid down the principle that wherever the law was 
indefinite it should be enforced in the same manner as similar 
laws are enforced, and that it was the duty of the government 
to decide specific cases in point for the guidance of the trade. 
In discussing the question of the status of proprietary canned 
goods in the hands of wholesalers on the 1st of January, 
which are not labeled in accordance with the specifications of 
the law, the commission intimated that such goods could not be 
returned to the packers after January 1, though not making a 
positive ruling on this head. 


THE PROPRIETARY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


George L. Douglass, as counsel for the Proprietary Asso- 
ciation of America, made a general statement as regards the 
attitude of that association and its members, assuring the com- 
missioners that the proprietary interests which he represented, 
numbering some two hundred firms, was a unit in its desire 
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to comply with both the spirit and the letter of the law, that 
there was no disposition whatever, either on his part or on the 
part of his clients, to evade in any way the requirements of 
the law, but, he said, he wished to submit to the commission 
one point which must be carefully observed in the formulation 
of such rules and regulations as were proposed, and this point 
was that it was not within the province of the commission to 
either add to or to take from the law in any respect, but 
merely to formulate such rules and regulations as would be 
required to carry out the mandates of the act. In illustration 
of his point he cited the opinion delivered by Chief Justice 
Waite in the case of Morrill versus Jones (106 U. S. Supreme 
Court Records, 466). This decision reads as follows: 


Section 2505 of the Revised Statutes provides, among other things, 
that ‘“‘ Animals, alive, especially imported, for breeding purposes, from 
beyond the seas, shall be admitted free (of duty) upon proof thereof 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury, and under such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe.” Article 383 of the Treasury Customs Reg- 
ulations provides that, before a collector admits such animals free, he 
must, among other things, ‘*‘ Be satisfied that the animals are of supe- 
rior stock, adapted ‘to improving the breed in the United States.” 

Jones, the defendant in error, imported certain animals, which were 
entered at the port of Portland, Maine, and claimed that they should 
be admitted free, as they were “ specially imported for breeding pur- 
poses.” The collector, though the importation was for breeding pur- 
poses, demanded the duties because he was not satisfied the animals 
were of “superior stock.” The duties were, accordingly, paid under 
protest, and this suit was brought to recover back the amount so paid. 

On the trial the Court instructed the jury ‘ That, under the statute, 
animals, whether of superior or inferior stock, if in fact imported 
specially for breeding purposes, are entitled to be admitted free of 
duty,” and that the law does not give to the Secretary of the Treasury 
power to prescribe in the regulations what classes of animals imported 
for breeding purposes shall be admitted free of “duty.” To this in- 
struction an exception was taken. The jury returned a verdict against 
the collector, upon which judgment was rendered. To reverse that 
judgment this writ of error was brought. The only error assigned, on 
the exceptions actually taken at the trial, relates to the instruction 
as to the effect of the Treasury regulaticn. 

The Secretary of the Treasury cannot, by his regulations, alter or 
amend a revenue law. All he can do is to regulate the mode of pro- 
ceeding to carry into effect what Congress has enacted. In the present 
case we are entirely satisfied the regulation acted upon by the collector 
was in excess of the power of the Secretary. The statute clearly in- 
cludes animals of all classes. The regulation seeks to confine its oper- 
ation to animals of “ superior stock.”’ This is manifestly an attempt to 
put into the body of the statute a limitation which Congress did not 
think it necessary to prescribe. Congress was willing to admit, duty 
free, all animals especially imported for breeding purposes; the Secre- 
tary thought this privilege shou!d be confined to such animals as were 
adapted to the improvement of breeds already in the United States. In 
our opinion, the object of the Secretary could only be accomplished 
by an amendment of the law. That is not the office of a Treasury reg- 
ulation 


Donald McKesson, of McKesson & Robbins. submitted a 
brief proposing the adoption by the commission of the definition 
of the original package as laid down in the decisions rendered 
in the Interstate Commerce Act. Under these decisions the 
outer container is looked upon as the original package, and Mr. 
McKesson argued that this outer container should be deemed 
the original package so long as its contents were of a uniform 
character or consisted of what is sometimes offered as “ An 
assortment” of goods by dealer or manufacturer, with a view 
to bringing up the total amount to some definite figure. He 
explained that an assortment of dissimilar goods was, of course, 
not contemplated in his definition. Mr. McKesson also sub- 
mitted that certain geographical names and certain descriptive 
names even had a well accepted significance in the trade as 
meaning some article which might have no relation to the 
original significance of the word. 

THE USE OF PRESERVATIVES IN FOODS. 

A lengthy discussion of the use of preservatives in foods 
was taken up, many packers and men interested in the sale 
of such preservatives appearing either by attorney or otherwise. 
The use of colors and flavors was discussed, and the commission 
as a basis for discussion stated a tentative ruling to the effect 
that the use of harmless animal and vegetable colors would be 
permitted, the use of mineral and synthetic colors being pro- 
hibited. In discussing this tentative ruling, Donald McKesson 
said that while cochineal was looked upon as a harmless vege- 
table coloring, he would hesitate to give a very large dose of 
it to any one. 

In the course of the discussion in regard to the use of pre- 
servatives, the regulations governing the preparation of food- 
stuffs for export were discussed at some length, and the fact 
brought out that there was a difference of opinion as to the 
source of information which should be drawn upon for the law 
and usage in foreiga countries regarding goods packed for these 
particular countries. It was very clearly shown that the usage 
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frequently varied materially from the law, and the packers 
asked that they be acquitted of any blame so long as they 
packed the goods in consonance with the instructions received 
from the foreign buyer, who, it was fair to presume, was in a 
position to know what the usage as well as the law was in 
his own country. 

THE METHOD OF TAKING SAMPLES. 

The commission announced that they had practically agreed 
that all samples for examination under the provision of the 
act should be taken in triplicate, one to be used by the Govern- 
ment for examination, one to be delivered to the manufacturer 
under seal and one to be placed in the hands of the court for 
final reference. This subject was gone into at some length by 
Charles E. Caspari, of St. Louis, representing the Meyer Broth- 
ers Drug Company and the J. S. Merrill Drug Company. 

THE USE OF ARTIFICIAL COLORING MATTER. 

The second day’s sessions were devoted almost exclusively 
to the discussion of colors, flavors and preservatives. The most 
interesting feature of this day’s work of the commission was 
probably the animated tilt between Dr. Hugo Schweitzer, rep- 
resenting manufacturers of synthetic colors, and Dr. Wiley. 
In the course of his remarks, Dr. Schweitzer said that some- 
thing like 2,000 colors derived from the anilines were known, 
none of which were poisonous. This statement being challenged, 
he said that possibly less than a dozen might be considered 
as deleterious, but that practically all the 2,000 were harmless. 
In debating the question as to whether the Pure Food and 
Drug law would take the precedence of the Oleomargarine law 
in relation to the use of artificial colorings in foodstuffs, Dr. 
Schweitzer took the ground that in the case of any conflict be- 
tween the two laws the Oleomargarine law would take the 
precedence, since it was specific legislation, and cautioned the 
commission that if it did not take this fact into consideration 
in forming its regulations, the commission would “ find itself 
between the devil and the deep blue sea.” Dr. Wiley promptly 
made the rejoinder, “Which side do you represent?” to the 
amusement of the audience. 

Dr. A. Springer, of Cincinnati, presented a formal brief on 
the question of the glazing of coffees on behalf of Arbuckle 
Brothers, and also presented a brief on the use of colors, flavors 
and preservatives on behalf of the firm of Alexander Fries & 
Bro., whisky distillers, of Cincinnati. 

The distilling interests were also represented by Charles 
Norton and others. Various fruit industries presented the va- 
rious aspects of the question of preservatives, among others 
the Italian Chamber of Commerce presenting a brief. 

DISCUSSION OF THE LABEL. 

The morning session on Wednesday was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the topic set forth by the commission as group 5, un- 
der the following heads: 


1. What is the label? 2. Separation of the label from descriptive 
and advertising matter printed on the package. 3. Size and character 
of the letters in the principal label. 4. Definition of “false” and 
“misleading.”’ 5. Definition of ‘ imitation.”” 6. Deception of the pur- 
chaser. 7. Variations to be permitted in statements relating to weight 
or measure. 8. Character of designs or devices of pictorial character 
of any kind which may deceive or mislead (section 8, first half). 


The first of the representatives of the drug interests to be 
ealled was Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, who discussed the ques- 
tion of what constituted a label at some length. Mahlon N. 
Kline also discussed the question. The wine interests then ap- 
peared and devoted considerable time to efforts to prove that 
certain descriptive terms, such as champagne, sauterne, bur- 
gundy and cognac, which were originally geographical designa- 
tions, have entirely lost that significance as applied to wines 
and can only be regarded as descriptive of certain types of wine. 
At the request of the commissioner, Hon. A. P. Greeley, who 
represented the United States at the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Union for the Protection of Commercial Property in 
Madrid, explained the attitude which had been taken by the 
United States in this congress as regards the use of geographi- 
cal names as descriptive designations. 

The representative of the Proprietary Association, Mr. 
Douglas, Mr. Evans, of the E. J. Heinz Company, and others 
objected to the attitude apparently taken by the commission 
that the publication of the name of the proprietor and the location 
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of his place of business on a label necessarily constituted a 
claim that the goods were manufactured or produced in the 
State or place named. It was brought out that many pro- 
prietary medicines and many food preparations were manu- 
factured or put up by manufacturers on behalf of either the 
jobber or retailer, whose label the preparations bear, and if the 
tentative ruling of the commission be made authoritative this 
will prevent the sale of such preparations in their present 
form, as it will probably be required that the words “ made 
for” or “packed for” be added to the label. The whole of 
the Thursday afternoon session was devoted to a discussion 
of the following topics, the parties chiefly interested being the 
distillers and the manufacturers of artificial coloring mat- 
ters, ete. 


1. Definitions of mixtures, compounds, imitations and blends. 2. 
What are “like substances”? 3. Definition of “ harmless” as applied 
to coloring and flavoring. 4. Definitions of coloring and flavoring (sec- 
pee & under first part of second paragraph under “in the case of 
00 ‘ 

The principal interest to the drug trade centered in the 
hearing given on Thursday on what the commissioners termed 
group 8. This group covers the following points: 

GROUP 8. 
DRUG ADULTERATION AND MISBRANDING. 

1. Definition of “imitation.” 2. Application of the standards of 
the Pharmacopwia and National Formulary. 3. Method of stating pro- 
portion or quantity of alcohol and of other ingredients required to be 
named in drugs, including size of letters, etc. 4. Method of stating 
standard of strength, uality or purity when not the same as in the 
Pharmacopeia. 5. Method of stating the professed standard or quality 
under which a drug is sold. (Section 6, first half; section 7, under 


“In case of drugs,” first and second paragraphs; section 8, as applied 
to drugs.) 


The discussion of this group was opened by the reading of 
what was termed by the chairman of the commission as “the 
bases of discussion,” covering the several points named, but 
which was referred to by the speakers as the “tentative rul- 
ing.” This ruling, which was merely read out and was not 
given out for publication, covered a definition of imitation, 
which was defined substantially as any substance which imi- 
tated another. Imitation by substitution was also defined, one 
feature of the definition being that the substitution of the same 
kind of goods but of an inferior quality or price constituted 
imitation by substitution. Under the second clause the tenta- 
tive ruling was made that a drug or preparation bearing the 
name used in the United States Pharmacopeia or National 
Formulary without any further statement as regards its char- 
acter would be required to conform to the standard of strength 
and purity prescribed in those works, and that the drug or 
preparation bearing a name used in the United States Pharma- 
copeia of National Formulary shall not be deemed to be mis- 
branded if it conform to the declared standards. 


PHARMACOP(EIAL STANDARDS CRITICISED. 


The first speaker to discuss these propositions was Dr. Wil- 
liam Jay Schieffelin, who directed the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that the accuracy and practicability of some 
of the U. S. P. standards and methods of assay have been 
called into question, and he urged the commission to request 
the Committee of Revision of the United States Pharmacopoeia 
to issue supplementary notes from time to time as this may 
become necessary in order to bring the pharmacopeial stand- 
ards and methods of assay into accord with the latest informa- 
tion and the most improved methods. Dr. Scheffelin asked that 
the commission lay down a rule that where the alkaloidal or 
other active contents of a drug or preparation was more than 1 per 
cent. a variation be allowed of not more than 5 per cent. of the 
total amount of the active constituent, but that where the total 
content of the drug was 1 per cent. or less of the active constitu- 
ent that a variation be allowed of 10 per cent. of the amount 
of the active constituent contained in the drug. This allowance 
he thought necessary to make in order to cover the question 
of the personal equation in the matter of making assays. Dr. 
Schieffelin also asked that the percentage of alcohol present 
be stated in terms of absolute alcohol and not of U. S. P. 
alcohol. He asked this in the first place because the statements 
thus made would be comparable with those appearing in general 
literature regarding the alcoholic strength of beverages. In 
the second place because if the alcoholic strength of the liquid 
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was stated in terms of U. S. P. alcohol it would appear higher 
than it really was to the public, which was accustomed to hear- 
ing the alcoholic strength stated in terms of absolute alcohol. 

Dr. Schieffelin also asked that if it was in the power of 
the commission that they would construe the law as not re- 
quiring any further statement of the contents of any prepara- 
tion which complied with the U. S. P. or N. F. requirements, 
and was labeled as being U. S. P. or N. F. If, however, the 
commission did not think such ruling within their power to 
grant, he requested as an alternative that the statement of 
the menstruum strength used in making a preparation be 
deemed a suflicient statement regarding the alcoholic strength, 
in view of the fact that the alcoholic strength would as a 
matter of fact invariably be less than the menstruum strength. 
In case of non-pharmacopeial articles he asked that some rea- 
sonable variation be allowed in the statement of the alcoholic 
strength, proposing that a variation of 3 per cent. from the 
stated alcoholic strength be permissible, provided that the 
total variation be not more than 5 per cent. of the total 
amount of alcohol present. 

Dr. Schieffelin also asked that a ruling be made that where 
a preparation bore the U. S. P. title that the printing of the cor- 
rect assay or formula be deemed sufficient notice of variation 
from the U. S. P. standards. 


TO PROVIDE FOR TECHNICAL ARTICLES BEARING PHARMACOPOEIAL 
_ NAMES. 

He also requested that where articles used for technical 
purposes bore pharmacopeeial names that it be deemed sufficient 
notice of variation from pharmacopeeial requirements to label 
such articles ‘for technical use.” 

He submitted specimen labels of Turlington’s balsam, 
Dalby’s carminative, and Godfrey’s cordial, which consisted of 
imitations or rather facsimile reproductions of the original 
labels devised a hundred years or so ago, and asked that the 
use of these labels be permitted, provided that they should 
bear in plain letters a statement that the labels and circulars 
were copies of those used by the original makers. 

THE NATIONAL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 

M. N. Kline, of Philadelphia, chairman of the Committee 
on Legislation of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
stated that he would file a formal brief covering all the points 
of special interest to the members of his organization, but 
would refer briefly at present to a few points which he wished 
to bring to the attention of the commission. He asked that in 
the matter of labels no definite size of letters be fixed upon, 
but that the commissioners rule that the required statements 
shall be made in letters in keeping with those used for stating 
the directions for use. He urged that since this was the 
most important part of any proprietary preparation, such a 
regulation would insure having the required statement as re- 
gards contents in type of an easily legible character. 

Mr. Kline urged that the statement of the alcoholic per- 
centages be permitted to be made in approximate figures based 
upon the average percentage found in different lots made ac- 
cording to the same process and with the same menstruum. 
He also seconded the suggestion offered on this head by Dr. 
Schieffelin. 

TO PROVIDE FOR STOCKS IN HAND ON JANUARY 1. 

He said that if it were possible to devise some exemption 
label that might be applied to the stocks in hand on January 
1 he thought that this should be done, though he did not see 
how it could be done. Unless it were done, however, the law 
would become practically an ex post facto law. He emphasized 
the necessity for providing for some means for covering the 
almost universal and steadily growing practice of putting up 
goods for others. He said that in pharmaceutical practice one 
might either put up a preparation himself, might employ a 
pharmaceutical chemist on a salary and have him put this up 
on the employer’s premises, or he might employ manufactur- 
ing pharmacists and have them put up a preparation on their 
premises. The results were all the same in so far as the 
responsibilities of the ostensible maker to the consumer and to 
the Government were concerned. 








MANUFACTURERS OF PHARMACEUTICALS AND CHEMICALS. 

Dr. John M. Francis, on behalf of manufacturers of phar- 
maceuticals and chemicals, submitted a joint brief on behalf of 
these manufacturers, which brief is printed in full below. The 
first portions of this brief were, in fact, presented at an earlier 
session when group 5, covering the misbranding of foods and 
drugs, was discussed. In the course of his remarks Dr. Francis 
made some explanatory statements verbally. Dr. Wiley, com- 
menting on the criticisms of the Pharmacopeial standards, said 
that these standards were definitely accepted by the law, and 
the only thing that could be done if those standards were wrong 
was to get the Committee of Revision to change them. Dr. 
Francis cited one case, in which an error had been made in 
regard to the melting point (that of rescorcin), and said that 
this error had been already corrected by the committee. There 
were other errors which should also be corrected. 


BRIEF FILED BY MANUFACTURING PHARMACISTS AND CHEMISTS. 


To the Honorable Commission on Rules and Regulations, Food 
and Drug Act: 

Gentlemen: In appearing before this Commission, charged 
with the elaboration of details necessary for the proper en- 
forcement of the Pure Food and Drug Law, we wish to preface 
our remarks by a most emphatic declaration that we, repre- 
sentatives of the pharmaceutical and chemical manufacturers 
of the United States, are heartily in sympathy with the pur- 
pose which led to the enactment of this law, and we wish also 
to most emphatically disclaim any intention whatever to urge 
anything which will embarrass this Commission, or which 
would tend in any way to defeat either the letter or the spirit 
of this law. At the same time the enforcement of this enact- 
ment so vitally affects the interests of the manufacturing 
pharmacists and chemists, and inasmuch as we have been 
forced to very carefully consider the possible operation of this 
law, that we think it best to present you with various facts 
and suggestions for your consideration. 

GROUP 1. 

1. “ DEFINITION OF ORIGINAL PackKaGe.”—The definition 
finally adopted for this term, “ original package,” will result in 
the saving or expenditure of a large sum of money in the 
aggregate, and hence is a matter of very considerable im- 
portance to manufacturing pharmacists. To illustrate this fact 
we may say that hypodermic tablets are put up in small 
tubes containing twenty-five tablets; these tubes are put in 
pasteboard cartons containing four, six, or perhaps a dozen 
tubes; these cartons are then put into boxes or packages con- 
taining a dozen cartons; finally the packages of one dozen 
cartons are packed in a barrel or shipping case in conjunction 
with various other packages or medicaments and forwarded to 
the wholesaler, or perhaps to the druggist. In such an instance, 
is the “original package” the box containing a dozen of the 
eartons filled with tubes of hypodermic tablets, or is the 
single tube of hypodermic tablets, such as is supposed to be 
sold by the retail druggist to the consumer, the original pack- 
age? We respectfully suggest an original package be defined 
as: “Any package the integrity of whose contents is secured 
by a seal or other similar device.” 

GROUP 2. 

1. “ CoLLECTION OF SAMPLES.”—The matter of collection of 
samples is one of supreme interest, and we would very strongly 
urge that, where samples are collected for examination or 
analysis, such samples should consist of an unopened package 
or packages representing the product as it is sent out from 
the manufacturer, this fact being indicated by the wrapper, 
cap or cork being unopened or uninjured. We beg to direct 
your attention to the great importance of securing samples of 
sufficient size to insure accuracy of assay. 

It is a well-known fact that practically all pharmaceutical! 
and chemical products undergo more or less deterioration 
through exposure to air, moisture, ete, after the original 
package has been opened. We think it will be unjust to crit- 
cise the manufacturer in case the contents of a bottle of fluid 
preparation falls below the standard of alcoho] or active in- 
gredients, as printed on the label, if the loss of alcohol or 
deterioration of the product has been due to the container’s 
not being properly stoppered. Furthermore, it frequently 
happens that the contents of an unopened package undergoes 
very marked deterioration on the retailer’s shelves, through 
improper exposure to bright light, excessive heat, or, in extreme 
cases, even to age. We would respectfully call your attention 
to the fact that the manufacturer cannot be justly expected 
to do more than to deliver such products into the hands of the 
retailers in good condition; after this has been done the manu- 
facturer loses entire control over the product and hence he 
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should not be held responsible for its future preservation or 
condition, 


GROUP 5. 


1. “ WHat Is THE LaBeL?’— Manufacturers use sometimes 
one, sometimes two and sometimes three labels, the number 
employed usually being decided by the size of the container; 
that is to say, if all of the information and formule cannot 
be placed on the single label which appears on the front of the 
package, this is supplemented by a second label placed upon 
some other portion of the package. Again, sometimes one or 
two labels, above referred to, are supplemented by a third label 
bearing the design or monogram, address or photograph of the 
establishment producing the article. We would like to suggest 
that the information demanded by this law can properly be 
placed on any of the labels attached to the immediate con- 
tainer, in type corresponding in size and style with the other 
portions of the label giving formulz or constituents of the 
preparation. 

3. “ S1zE AND CHARACTER OF THE TYPE TO BE USED.”—We 
think it pertinent to call your attention in this connection to 
the fact that an inflexible ruling should not be adopted as to 
any specified size of type, but rather that the object of the law 
will be fully accomplished, provided the statement on the 
labels be printed in type of sufficient size so as to be easily 
read. In other words, the size of the labels, and the adoption 
of an arbitrary size of type might render it exceedingly difficult 
to meet the specifications of the Commission in some of the very 
small labels that must necessarily be employed. We hand you 
herewith some specimens of labels employed, under the heading 
of Exhibit A. 


GRouP 8. 


2. ‘** APPLICATION OF THE STANDARDS OF THE PHARMACOPOEIA 
AND NATIONAL ForMvLARY.”—In applying the standards of the 
Pharmacopeia and National Formulary, it is a matter of the 
utmost importance that the limitations, and perhaps the lack 
of accuracy of some official assay methods be recognized; and 
also of the correctness of specifications as to tests for the 
purity and strength, as indicated by solubility, melting point, 
percentage of ash, etc. The assay processes and tests of the 
United States Pharmacopeia, Eighth Revision, because of their 
inherent limitations, because of the special skill and experi- 
ence required by the analyst for their proper application, and 
because of their lack of accuracy in some instances, are liable 
to cause the Commission to arrive at false conclusions. It 
will be found in some instances that the standards set by the 
Pharmacopeia are irrational and wholly impracticable.  Al- 
ready in one or two instances it has been found necessary to 
make. changes in these specifications, and many others will 
develop as we gain more experience. We respectfully suggest 
that the object of this law would be best accomplished by 
interpreting the provisions of the Pharmacopeia in the spirit 
rather than by the letter, inasmuch as any action on the part 
of your Commission will undoubtedly constitute a precedent 
for various State and municipal commissions. In support of 
the above statements we are prepared, upon the request of 
your Commission, to submit data to establish the variability 
of the results obtained by leading experts in using the official 
assay processes. 

3. “ MeTHOp OF STATING PROPORTION OR QUANTITY OF ALCO- 
HOL AND OF OTHER INGREDIENTS REQUIRED TO BE NAMED IN 
Drucs, INCLUDING SIzE oF LETTERS, ETC.’”’—In a very large num- 
ber of instances it is a practical impossibility to calculate the 
aleohol contained in fluid extracts, tinctures, elixirs and other 
liquid preparations from the alcoholic content of the men- 
struum used in their preparation. This is due to the fact that 
successive preparations of this kind vary in their alcoholic con- 
tent, such variation being due to the moisture and extractive 
contained in the crude materials, and also from uncontrollable 
losses and variations in the details of the manufacturing 
processes. A “standard” alcoholic content for any such prepa- 
ration can only be decided upon as the result of very consider- 
able practical experience. It will require several months, and 
perhaps a year or more for manufacturing pharmacists to ar- 
rive at such a reasonable standard of alcoholic content. For the 
illustration of the above statement, we hand you herewith 
some data showing the difference between the alcoholic strength 
of the menstruum employed and the alcohol actually con- 
tained in the fluid extracts after manufacture. This data is 
presented under the caption of Exhibit B. 

‘‘aking the above statements into consideration, we think 
that you will appreciate the fact that a reasonable variation 
of the quantity of alcohol determined by assay of the prepara- 
tion from the percentage stated on the label must be allowed. 
We would suggest, therefore, that the label bear a statement 
to this effect, viz.: “This preparation contains per cent. 
of aleohol:” and that the Commission allow a variation of 
three per cent. (3%) above or below the percentage stated on 
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the label. Shall the word “alcohol” be interpreted to mean 
alcohol U. S. P., or absolute alcohol? 

We would suggest that when a preparation is made ac- 
cording to the method prescribed by the Pharmacopeia or Na- 
tional Formulary, and is so designated by the use of the letters 
“U.S. P.” or “N. F.,” in addition to the title, together with a 
statement on the label of the alkaloidal or other standard, or 
where a preparation is made by other than the pharmacopical 
method and the letters “U. 8S. P.” or “N. F.” are omitted but 
the alkaloidal or other standard and alcoholic content are 
stated on the label, the requirement of the law be considered 
as complied with. We respectfully request that the Commis- 
sion rule that the designations “U. S. P.” or “N. F.” be suf- 
ficient as covering the quality and strength of the preparation, 
and when thus designated it be not necessary to state upon the 
label the percentage of alcohol. 


GROUP 12. 


“ MISCELLANEOUS SuGGESTIONS.’—This law becomes opera- 
tive on the Ist of January, 1907. Your Commission will 
recognize the fact that at this date there will be on the shelves 
of the jobbers or wholesalers millions of dollars’ worth of 
pharmaceutical products which it has been impossible to label 
in accordance with the specifications of the law. This refers 
particularly to the statement as regards content of alcohol. 
While some of these goods will be placed in the hands of such 
jobbers or wholesalers between this time and the Ist of Janu- 
ary, yet a very large proportion of them were sold previous to 
the enactment or this Pure Food and Drug Law. 

Will this enactment be enforced in such a manner as to 
apply these specifications of the law to such goods, or will a 
reasonable length of time be allowed for the disposal of such 
goods to the retailers or consumers and thus remove them 
from the operation of the Interstate Law? We respectfully 
submit that it will be practically impossible to completely put 
into operation the provisions of the law for new goods manu- 
factured between the 1st of October, 1906, and the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1907; and in the second place it will be a matter of enorm- 
ous expense to have such goods returned from the jobber or 
wholesaler to the manufacturer to be assayed and relabeled. 
Even the sending out of a proper agent from the various manu- 
facturing houses to the various jobbers and _ wholesalers 
throughout the United States for the purpose of placing a 
special strip label on these packages, bearing a statement to 
the effect that such goods were manufactured and delivered 
previous to January 1 (1907), would involve a great deal of 
confusion and enormous expense. We urge upon your Com- 
mission the practical necessity for an exemption of those 
goods in the hands of the jobbers on January 1, 1907, or that 
a reasonable extension of time be made to permit of the proper 
disposal of such stock. As an illustration of some of the diffi- 
culties that would be encountered in relabeling goods in the 
hands of jobbers, we call your attention to the fact that the 
lines manufactured by each of the firms represented by this 
committee include over a thousand preparations affected by 
this law as to alcoholic content alone. These preparations, be- 
ing for the most part protent medicines intended for physi- 
cians’ prescriptions, cannot possibly be employed as beverages. 

We would ask of your Commission an immediate ruling 
on this point, inasmuch as this question has already arisen 
and is causing a great deal of anxiety to both the manufac- 
turers and jobbers. We should consequently be in position at 
avery early date to give our customers some assurance as to 
what they may expect in this connection. 

We suggest that in the manufacture of goods bearing the 
name of the purchaser, it be not necessary for the name 
of the manufacturer to appear upon the label, provided that 
the manufacturer deliver to the purchaser a formal guarantee, 
giving laboratory lot number, that the goods so supplied con- 
form to the requirements of the Pure Food and Drug Act. 

In conclusion, allow us to again assure your honorable Com- 
mission that in thus addressing you we have in mind nothing 
but a hearty co-operation with both the letter and the spirit 
of this Pure Food and Drug enactment. 

Very respectfully submitted, 
Dr. J. U. Lioyp, 
Dr. A. R. L. DoHME, 
Dr. Gro. D. ROSENGARTEN, 
Wa. A. SAILer, 
Dr. J. M. FRANCIS, 
Jos1aH K, LILLY, 
Representing members of a committee of manufacturing 
pharmacists and chemists that assembled in this city in 
pursuance of the invitation of your Commission, the fol- 
lowing firms being represented : 

Sharp & Dohme, Lloyd Bros., Powers-Weightman-Rosengar- 
ten Company, John Wleth & Bro., Parke, Davis & Co., Bli 
Lilly & Co., Fred Stearns & Co., Nelson Baker & Co., William 
S. Merrell Chemical Company, William R. Warner & Co.. 
Hance Bros. & White, H. K. Mulford Company, McKesson & 
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Robbins, J. S. Merrill Drug Company, Meyer Bros. Drug Com- 
pany, The Tilden Company. 
THE PROPRIETORS ASK FOR NO CONCESSION. 

George L. Douglass, counsel for the Proprietary Association 
of America, said that he had observed that nearly every indi- 
vidual or group present had asked for some concession. He 
was gratified to be able to state that he represented a group 
of manufacturers who asked for no concession, who merely 
asked that the law be enforced in the letter and the spirit in 
every respect. He asked that the tentative ruling of the com- 
mission as regards what constituted the labels be read, 
and when it was discovered that this ruling contemplated a 
definition which described the label as being “ printed upon, 
attached to, or accompanying a preparation,” he said that he 
felt sure that upon consideration the commission would see fit 
to change this definition to one more in accord with the common 
understanding of what constituted a label. He said that Con- 
gress spoke of “the label,” not of labels, and he thought that 
what was clearly meant by this was precisely what was meant 
in the ordinary use of the term, namely, a statement on the 
face of. the bottle giving the name of the article, its properties, 
doses and uses. He urged the commission to allow the law to 
stand on its own merits and not to make any definite ruling 
regarding the size of the type to be used in a label, but 
suggested that the commission might “advise” the use of a 
type not smaller than the type used in the directions. He said 
that the descriptive label bearing the prescribed information 
regarding alcohol and narcotics should be borne on the label 
attached to the bottle itself, and not on the carton, wrapper or 
other printed matter accompanying the bottle. These cartons, 
wrappers, etc., were thrown away or destroyed, while the label 
proper affixed to the bottle usually lasted as long as the bottle. 
He said that the law did not in his opinion give the commission 
any power to specify anything in regard to the size of type or 
its arrangement on the label, and believed that any effort on 
the part of the commission to make such specifications would 
constitute an unwarranted extension of the law. He directed 
attention to the fact that in two other places in the act, the 
term “plainly labeled” was used, whereas in this particular 
case only the word “labeled” was used. He said that he did 
not believe that this difference was made intentionally, but the 
fact that it had been made seemed to him sufficient evidence 
that the lawmakers did not deem the case under consideration 
any more important than those cases in which the term 
“plainly labeled” was used. 

IMITATIONS DISCUSSED. 

Albert Plaut said that he did not believe that the law- 
makers had contemplated the use of this law as a substi- 
tute for the common law or the trademark law. He said that 
the present laws offered quite sufficient means for the protec- 
tion of vested interests in the trademark property, and urged 
the commission to make no ruling which might be construed 
as an indorsement of the idea that the Pure Food and Drug 
act could be used to secure trademark protection. 

Dr. E. Gudeman, of Chicago, filed a brief for the drug de- 
partment of Sears, Roebuck & Co., asking that the commission 
make a ruling that the alcoholic contents may be calculated 
from the formula, and that a 3 per cent. variation may be 
granted. Hostetter & Co. presented a brief bearing on the 
question of the statement of alcoholic contents. 


TIME LABELS ON DRUGS PROVE TO DETERIORATION. 

Dr. Schieffelin, taking up the question of the professed 
standards under which a drug is sold, asked that a ruling be 
made providing for the use of time labels on drugs the qual- 
ity of which is apt to deteriorate on standing, with a view to 
releasing manufacturers from all responsibility after a given 
time, say 12 months. 
A STATEMENT OF THE MAXIMUM ALCOHOLIC STRENGTH PERMIS- 

SIBLE. 

Dr. Schieffelin again brought up the question of alcoholic 
contents, and the chairman of the commission stated very 
clearly that in the opinion of the commission the statement 
that a drug or preparation contained a larger quantity of 
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alcohol than it really did contain would not constitute mis- 
branding within the meaning of the act. He said that this 
was clearly the opinion of the commission, subject of course to 
the opinion of their legal experts. ‘ 

So long as the professed alcoholic contents were not ex- 
ceeded the opinion of the commission was that no offence 
had been committed. The opinion was hailed with jubilation 
by manufacturers of pharmaceutical preparations, as it will 
obviate the necessity for making separate assays of pharma- 
ceutical preparations containing alcohol. 

On being asked as to the legal status of a bale of crude 
drugs shipped from one State to another and bearing no label 
of any kind the chairman of the commission stated that this 
would come within the meaning of the law, as having been 
sold without coming up to the professed standards. This 
closed the discussion on those portions vf the law which most 
affect the drug trade. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF GUARANTEES. 

Friday morning was devoted to a discussion of the form of 
the guarantees which must be furnished by the manufacturer, 
wholesaler or jobber, in order to provide protection to the 
seller. The question of inspection was also discussed, par- 
ticularly as regards the importer, and the hearings were 
finally concluded on Friday instead of on Saturday, as had 
been anticipated on the programme. 

In adjourning the hearing the chairman of the commission 
assured the audience that the commission would exercise the 
utmost possible diligence in formulating the regulations and 
in promulgating them, but he directed the attention of the 
audience to the fact that after the commission’s work was 
completed, it would be subject to review by the three secretaries 
whom the commissioners represented. 


ANOTHER HEALTH BOARD CRUSADE. 


Reckless Statements Regarding Alleged Adulterations and Imputri- 
ties in Drugs. 


New York wholesale druggists ate very much wrought up 
over the recent sensational attack upon the drug trade of this 
city, particularly the wholesalers, by the New York Herald and 
other papers. In two column articles published daily with the 
usual startling headlines it was made to appear that gross 
adulteration of drugs was being practiced in this city and 
that the worst possible conditions obtained here. The opening 
paragraphs illustrate the sweeping character of the assertions 
throughout the article. It follows: 

“Of all the drugs sold in the city of New York, seventy-two 
per cent. are adulterated or in some way fail to comply with 
the standard of the Pharmacopeia and are consequently unlaw- 
fully sold. Only twenty-eight per cent. are absolutely or rea- 
sonably pure and fifty-six per cent. are so rank, so dishonestly 
compounded and labeled, so dangerous to life, that they call 
for the instant prosecution in a criminal court of the manu- 
facturers and wholesale dealers. These figures are not the 
result of guesswork, but are founded upon analysis and assay 
of 10,000 specimens or samples procured from the wholesale 
drug establishments either located here or represented by 
agents. In this list no account is taken of the thousands of 
cases of criminal substitution by the retailer who for a trifling 
profit does not hesitate to employ entirely different drugs, al- 
though cheaper, for the component parts of prescriptions in- 
trusted to him for compounding by physicians.” 

The article goes on to state that the work of stamping out 
adulteration and substitution in drugs has been carried on 
under the direction of Dr. Darlington, the Public Health Com- 
missioner; in fact the article was written in a way to convey 
the impression that the data emanated from the Health De- 
partment and was therefore official. When interviewed by a 
representative of the AMERICAN Drucoist, wholesalers strongly 
denounced this latest specimen of sensational journalism as 
unjust, unwarranted and a gross misrepresentation of fact. 
That the Health Department had started to investigate condi- 
tions in the local wholesale drug field was known months 
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ago and in fact a committee of leading wholesalers was ap- 
pointed and conferred with Commissioner Darlington. The 
latter promised, so far as he was concerned, to avoid publicity 
of the matter and to give the druggists ample opportunity to 
correct such irregularities as were found to exist. While 
wholesalers do not hold the Commissioner responsible for the 
publication of the recent sensational articles, at least one prom- 
inent wholesaler expressed the belief that a man at present in 
the employ of the Health Department was directly responsible 
for the articles; he added that the party in question was an 
unscrupulous, sensational “space” writer, whose sole object was 
to make as much as possible from occasional articles regardless 
of consequences. 

But the source of the articles is of minor importance. What 
wholesale druggists feel most keenly is the fact that the whole 
tenor of the articles is such as to convey the impression to the 
average reader that the entire drug trade, both wholesale and 
retail, is permeated by fraud, which is far from being the case. 
That there are adulterated drugs, the same as adulterated food- 
stuffs, etc., on the market is admitted; but no class of men 
has paid more attention to that fact or done more to improve 
conditions than have the pharmacists themselves. It is safe to 
say that fully 95 per cent. of the laws now on the statute 
books regulating pharmacy in the interest of public health and 
improving conditions in the drug trade generally, originated 
with pharmacists and were passed at their request. 

The representative of one of the largest wholesale drug 
concerns in this city said: “The statement has been made that 
‘72 per cent. of all the drugs sold in the city of New York are 
adulterated,’ and this statement is based on alleged analysis 
and assay of samples procured in this market. Obviously the 
conclusion is illogical. It is manifestly unjust to apply the per- 
centage of irregularities said to have been found in samples 
analyzed, to the entire drug trade. Some of the samples pro- 
cured by the Health Department are of a character that not 
even the most unscrupulous and disreputable druggist imagin- 
able would dare sell, and there is a strong suspicion that such 
saimples, if they were actually procured in New York, were tam- 
pered with. Reflection has been cast upon the whole drug trade 
in this matter and reputable dealers are made to suffer for the 
alleged acts of unscrupulous parties. The Health Department 
has refused to disclose the source of samples it procured; drug- 
gists are entitled to and should demand this information so 
that the blame may be placed where it belongs, instead of 
allowing the whole trade to suffer.” 

So far as can be learned no concerted action has as yet 
been taken by the trade to refute or protect itself against 
this wholesale condemnation of New York druggists. In some 
quarters there is a disposition to let the matter drop on the 
theory that “it will soon blow over.” Others, however, are not 
so sanguine and are more or less apprehensive as to the effect 
the agitation may have on the future business of New York 
jobbers. 

An instance of the many misstatements in the articles 
referred to is that in order to turn a dishonest penny the drug- 
gist furnishes nitroglycerin tablets containing one thousandth 
of a grain when one hundredth grain tablets were ordered. 
Every druggist knows that the economy effected by such a re 
duction in the amount of nitroglycerin would be infinitessimal, 
and furthermore that manufacturers charge exactly the same 
price for such tablets whether they contain one twentieth or 
one thousandth of a grain of nitroglycerin; the latter is so 
cheap that its cost is practically ignored in fixing the price of 
such tablets. 

In speaking of this agitation, Dr. William Jay Schieffelin. 
of Schieffelin & Co., who was one of the committee that con- 
ferred with Commissioner Darlington some time ago, said that 
while there is no doubt that many inferior and adulterated 
drugs have been put upon the market, the blame should be put 
upon those who created the demand as well as upon those who 
supplied the goods. Some extracts which the Health Depart- 
ment reported below the U. 8S. P. standard, he said, were of 
proper strength when made, but had deteriorated, and this fact 
has led to the proposition that manufacturers place a dated 
label on all such goods so that the druggist can keep a fresh 
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supply. The new Federal pure food:and drug law, he added, 
would practically accomplish this result. 

The drug trade generally welcomes any practical measures 
that will check or eliminate such irregularities as exist, but 
naturally resents reckless condemnation of the entire trade as 
has recently appeared in the daily press. The Health Depart- 
ment has repeatedly taken a hand in local drug trade matters 
resulting in agitations and reported discoveries of undesirable 
conditions ; but few cases have been prosecuted by the Depart- 
ment. If the latter has so much evidence of gross adulteration 
as recent statements would indicate, wholesale druggists de- 
clare that it is up to the Department to prosecute the wrong- 
doers and thereby vindicate the reputable concerns. 

The announcement that the Health Department has decided 
to enforce in this city the salient provisions of the nationai 
pure food and drug law as it applies to druggists, is a matter 
of far reaching importance to all branches of the drug trade in 
this city, retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers, since it 
brings all of these interests within the scope of the law whether 
they are engaged in interstate commerce or not. 


BROOKLYN PHARMACISTS DISCUSS LIVE ISSUES. 


Opening Ball of the Campaign Fired by Kings County Men— 
Warning Served on Proprietary Manufacturer Who Have Not 
Yet Adopted the D.C.S. N. Plan—Curious Abou the Mann Bill. 


The first meeting of the Kings County Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety held after the summer recess, was convened Tuesday 
afternoon, September 11, in the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 
by President Paradis, who greeted a fair attendance of 
members. 

iix-president Oscar C. Kleine reported for the delegates 
who attended the Niagara Falls meeting of the State Phar- 
maceutical Association. 

A report of an unusually interesting and profitable charac- 
ter was made by Professor Anderson for the delegates to the 
meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association at Indi- 
anapolis. Referring to the proposal made at Indianapolis for 
the institution of two grades of licenses, that of pharmacists 
und assistant pharmacists, Professor Anderson said the sub- 
ject was a new one in this State but one which might form 
a fruitful topic for discussion by the members. 

As evidence of the immense benefits accruing to pharma- 
cists from membership in the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, Professor Anderson instanced some of the papers pre- 
sented in the various sections. He spoke of a paper by Dr. W. 
C. Alpers on the advantages of circulatory displacement in the 
preparation of various galenical compounds, which is printed 
in this issue. , 

In making acknowledgment of the excellent character of 
the report submitted by Professor Anderson, the Associate 
Editor of the AMERICAN Drucarst called attention to an over- 
sight which he was sure Professor Anderson would be glad to 
have noted. This had reference to the sterilization of prepa- 
rations like mucilage of acacia for the production of a per- 
manent article without the aid of chemicals, so as to obviate 
the fermentation as well as the incompatability with certain 
phenol derivatives, observed in preparations of the mucilage, 
which were caused by an oxidase peculiar to acacia. The 
heat to which the preparation was subjected to in the process 
of sterilization destroyed this oxidase. A permanent tincture 
of kino could be prepared by similar means. 

President Paradis discussed the telephone situation in 
srooklyn. He said he had been assured by the manager of 
the borough telephone company that, while Brooklyn pharma- 
cists are allowed only a 10 per cent. commission and Manhattan 
pharmacists 20 per cent., the slot machine operated differed in 
the two boroughs; few pharmacists in Manhattan possessed 
slot telephones, and such as would be furnished to them would 
accommodate a nickel only. (Complaint had been made to 
the manager by President Paradis of the tax on his time in 
furnishing change for patrons who operated the slot telephone. ) 
When slot telephones are installed in Manhattan pharmacies 
the advantage would be with the Brooklynites. 
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THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Pharmacopoeial Standards Criticised—Kebler Declines to Sign Report 
—New York Selected as Place of Meeting. 


An abstract of the proceedings of the fifty-fourth annual 
meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association was pre- 
sented in our last issue, which included the proceedings up to 


Friday evening, September 7, that portion of the report, how- 
ever, which covered the proceedings on Thursday and Friday 

was a brief telegraphic 
there- 
more 


abstract and we 


fore present a 
complete account of the 
the pro- 
beginning 


remainder of 
ceedings, 
Thursday 


with morn- 


ing, September 6. 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
SECTION. 
Thursday Morning: 

Dr. Chas. E. Caspari, 
of St. Louis, chairman 
of the section, opened 
the proceedings of the 
first session by present- 
ing his address as chair- 
man. The address con- 
sisted of an interesting 
review of the present 
condition of organic 
electrolysis and em- 
braced an outline of the 
work which has been 
accomplished in this di- 
rection, with some indi- 
eation of the rich possi- 
bilities awaiting the 
worker in this field. 
There being no recom- 
mendations contained in 
the address, it was re- 
ferred to the committee 
on publications. 

W. A. Puckner, Chi- 
cago, presented the re- 
port of the committee 
on Ebert prize, award- 
ing the prize to J. O. 
Schotterbeck and his as- 
sociate for their paper 
on the chemistry of che- 
lidonine, which was pre- 
sented at the last an- 
nual meeting of the as- 
sociation. 

Lyman F. Kebler read 
the report of the Com- 
mittee on Drug Adulteration, of which he was a member, and to 
which he had contributed considerable material, but in view of 
the opinions expressed by the chairman, Prof. Patch, in the in- 
troduction to the report, he said that he felt that he was unable 
to affix his signature to it. The report opened with a sugges- 
tion from the chairman that the title of the committee be 
changed to “The Committee on the Drug Market,” a title 
which had been borne by the committee for many years, until 
the committee was discontinued about ten years ago. When 
the committee was revived about five years ago, it had been 
given the title of “Committee on Drug Adulterations,” a title 
which he thought most unfortunate and misleading. The 
chairman said that the miscellaneous and unguarded use of 
the term ‘‘adulteration” had frequently worked a great injus- 
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tice. In many of the pure food and drug laws now on the 
statute books, every drug or preparation which failed to come 
up to the required standards was branded as “adulterated,” 
and thus put into the same class with preparations which had 
been grossly and wilfully adulterated, although the failure to 
meet the standards required might be by a margin so small 
as to be of no real importance as affecting the efficiency of the 
particular drug or preparation. The report also directed at- 
tention to the fallibility of the official standards, pointing out 
several instances in which although made with the greatest 
eare, and in strict accordance with pharmacopeial directions, 
the result was a preparation which did not respond to the 
test laid down in the pharmacopeia. 

The chairman had also defended the manufacturing phar- 
macists in general from the charges which had been made 
against them of wilful adulteration. Incorporated with the 
report, however, was a letter from Dr. H. H. Rusby, of New 
York, in which Dr. Rusby disagreed with the chairman, as- 
serting his belief that wilful adulteration was much more 
common than the chairman believed it to be. The major por- 
tion of the report consisted, as is usual, of statistics of the 
various adulterants and the various methods of adulteration 
which have come to light during the year under review. 

The report was discussed by Messrs. Caspari, Dunning and 
Hallberg, the latter speaking out very plainly in his denunci- 
ation of what he termed the “ iniquitous” pure food and drug 
law. The report was referred to the Committee on Publication. 

Dr. Reid Hunt, of the United States Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service, was nominated as chairman, and 
Virgil Coblentz, New York, was nominated as Secretary of the 
section, the nominations standing over, under the rule. 


THE ROSE GARDENS OF MOUNT OLYMPUS. 


John Uri Lloyd, of Cincinnati, here presented to the As- 
sociation two samples of attar of rose which had been secured 
by him in a trip for that purpose to the foot of Mt. Olympus. 
He described at some length the methods pursued in growing 
the roses, and in gathering and distilling them. These meth- 
ods are crude in the extreme, and he said that he felt confi- 
dent that some day these crude and wasteful methods would 
be replaced by more scientific and careful ones. He paid a 
glowing tribute to the hospitality of the Turks and the charm 
of the cultured Turkish gentleman. Both the specimens which 
he presented, one being from the white, and one from the red 
rose, had been distilled under his own eye, and the oil collected 
with his own hands. Zach had some water present, which 
had separated out on standing. Both specimens were par- 
tially congealed, notwithstanding the relatively high temper- 
ature to which they had been subjected in Indianapolis for 
some days, ranging up to 85°F. In contrast with these oils, 
ie showed a specimen which he had purchased in Constanti- 
nople from a Roumanian merchant, on the recommendation 
of the chemist to the Sultan, who had given his personal as- 
surance that the statements made by the merchant in question 
might be absolutely relied upon. This merchant had asserted 
positively that the oil purchased by Prof. Lloyd was an abso- 
lutely pure article, but notwithstanding this assurance, the oil 
was entirely limpid and showed no crystals at all. The spec- 
imens were turned over by Prof. Lloyd to the Association for 
examination by Dr. Edward Kremers, with the idea that he 
should make a careful examination of the samples and. make 
a full report to the Association later on. 

The reading of scientific. papers was then taken up and 
the following papers, of which we have already published ab- 
stracts, were presented : 4 

A Chemical Examination of Eriodictyon, by F. B. 
and Frank Tutin, of the Wellcome Research Laboratory; The 
Botanical Characters of some Salifornia Species of Grindelia, 
by P. E. F. Perredes, of the Wellcome Research Laboratory ; 
The Separation of Morphine from Glycerin, by H. M. Gordin 
and W. H. Harrison, of Chicago; Some Alkaloidal Assays, by 
H. M. Gordin; The Alkaloidal Content of Gelsemium, by L. E. 
Sayre, of Lawrence, Kans.; Commercial Cocoas, by Wilbur L. 
Scoville, of Boston. Most of these papers were discussed by 


Power 


several members, the paper on Alkaloidal Assays in particular 
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having attracted considerable attention. Dr. John Francis, of 
Detroit, commented at some length on the whole subject of 
Alkaloidal Assays, setting forth the difficulties which confront 
the chemist who undertakes work of this character. 


THE SECOND SESSION OF THE SCIENTIFIC SECTION, 
Friday Afternoon: 

The second session of the scientific section was convened 
on Friday afternoon, the first business transacted being the 
election of officers; Reid Hunt, of the Public Health and Ma- 
rine Hospital Service being elected chairman, and Virgil Cob- 
lentz, of New York, Secretary of the section. The reading of 
papers was then resumed, and the following were presented. 
by title, and referred to the Committee on Publication: Cactus 
Grandiflorus, by L. E. Sayre; A Method for the Preparation of 
Solutions of the Active Principle in the Suprarenal Glands, by 
Charles FE. Vanderkleed; The Determination of Phosphorus 
in Phosphorated Resin and in other Pharmaceutical Prepara- 
tions, by Joseph L. Turner and Charles BE. Vanderkleed ; Stra- 
monium or Henbane, by Charles E. Vanderkleed; Method for 
the Analysis of Granular Effervescent Salts, by Charles E. 
Vanderkleed and Joseph L. Turner; The Amount of Alcohol 
Remaining in Fluid Extracts, by Joseph Feil, Cleveland, and 
A Comparison of the Seventh and Eighth U. S. P. Require- 
ments for Morphine in Tincture of Opium, by Theodore W. 
Wetterstroem; Oil of Sandalwood, by A. R. L. Dohme. 

W. A. Puckner read an abstract of a paper on the behavior 


LEO ELIBL, 

President of the American Pharmaceutical Association, South Bend, Ind. 

At the Indianapolis meeting the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion elected as president Leo Eliel, of South Bend, Ind., one of the old- 
est and most active members of the association and one of the best 
and most skillful pharmacists in the United States. Mr. Eliel was born 
in Hesse-Cassel, Germany, in 1845. His father was a —a" and 
moved to the United States in 1856 and settled in La Porte, Ind., 
where he continued to practice. eventually purchasing a drug store, 
where Mr. Eliel learned the rudiments of the drug business at a very 
early age. Mr. Eliel’s education was obtained in the public schools of 
La Porte, and in 1873 he engaged in business on his own account in 
South Bend. He joined the American Pharmaceutical Association in 
i882 and has served several times as a member of the council. He 
served as chairman of the Commercial Section from 1889 to 1890, was 
vice-president in 1893, and for the six years ending 1900 was chairman 
of the Committee of Revision of the United States Pharmacopelia. He 
was a charter member and ex-president of the Indiana Pharmaceutical 
Association, and organized the Department of Pharmacy of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame and served as dean of the department for two 
terms, when he asked to be relieved on account of the pressure of his 
private business. Mr. Eliel has always been the outspoken champion 
of the plain pharmacist, whom he has ably represented in the councils 
and on the floor of the American Pharmaceutical Association and else- 
where. He has a prosperous retail drug business in which the profes- 
sional element takes precedence. When he first opened his newly fitted 
store he had no side lines, not even cigars, but he afterward found 
that it was less troublesome to furnish cigars than it was to explain 
why he did not carry them, and he has added one or two of the famil- 
iar side lines of the drug store, though he still succeeds in retaining 
the professional appearance of his establishment. He is looked up to 
and respected by the people in the community in which he resides and 
by the physicians with whom he comes in contact in his work as an 
analyst. He numbers among his friends in the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association many warm and earnest admirers, who will be happy 
to learn that this highest honor in the gift of the association came to 
him in an absolutely spontaneous manner and entirely unsought. 
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of Immiscible Solvents in Alkaloidal Assay, which had been 
contributed by Ed. Schaer, of Strasburg. A paper was then 
read on a simple method of testing pepsin, by Frank R. EIl- 
dred and W. C. Bartholomew; Mr. Eldred also read a paper 
by himself and C. A. Jenning, on the Estimation of Aloin in 
Aloes. Dr. Ed. Kremers, of Madison, Wis., presented an ab- 
stract of a paper by I. W. Brandel, on Cedar Leaf Oil, and of 
papers by himself on Artemisia Oils and on California Euca- 
lyptus Oil, the latter paper being illustrated by photographs 
showing the methods of collection and distillation followed. 

The chairman, Charles E. Caspari, made some remarks on 
the official Hydriodic Acid, denying the claims for superiority 
made by some of the proprietary manufacturers. 

Dr. John Francis asked Dr. Kremers whether or not all 
the assay methods for essential oils published in the Pharma- 
copeia were capable of being worked out satisfactorily and 
Dr. Kremers admitted that not all were entirely satisfactory. 
Dr. Francis then discussed the subject of assay methods gen- 
erally, and indicated some of the U. S. P. assay methods which 
were not workable. The newly elected officers were then in- 
stalled and the section adjourned. 


The Memorial Session of the Historical Section. 
Friday Evening. 

The session of the historical session held on Friday even- 
ing opened with a brief address from President Hancock, re- 
ferring to the services rendered to the cause of pharmacy by 
the late George W. Sloan, of Indianapolis. The secretary of 
the section, C. S. N. Hallberg, of Chicago, then read a letter 
from a gentleman who had been for many years in Mr. Sloan’s 
employ. He also read a letter from Fred. H. Carter, the local 
secretary, who had likewise received his first instruction in the 
practice of pharmacy in the store of Dr. Sloan. A eulogy of 
Dr. Sloan as a citizen, which had been prepared by Dr. J. N. 
Hurty, the secretary of the State Board of Health, was read 
by F. W. Meissner, Dr. Hurty having been called out of the 
city. A eulogy of Dr. Sloan as a pharmacist was also deliv- 
ered by John Uri Lloyd, of Cincinnati. 

Joseph P. Remington, of Philadelphia, then read a brief 
paper on William Procter, jr., which was in lighter vein and 
touched upon the personal and intimate relations of Professor 
Procter. C. Lewis Diehl, of Louisville, and A. E. Ebert, of 
Chicago, and the chairman, Mr. Hancock, contributed some per- 
sonal reminiscences of Professor Procter, after which they, the 
newly elected officers, were installed and the section adjourned. 


Last General Session. 
Saturday Morning. 


At 9 o’clock on Saturday morning the adjourned general ses- 
sion, which had adjourned from Monday, was called to order. 
I. A. Kieth, of South Dakota, was elected to membership in 
the council to fill the vacancy created by the election of Wil- 
liam Mittelbach, of Missouri, to the vice-presidency. The re- 
port of the committee on the time and place of meeting was 
submitted, recommending the selection of New York as a place 
and leaving the time to be determined by the council. The 
council reported the election of Thomas P. Cook as local sec- 
retary. 

Henry P. Hynson submitted a report, as chairman of the 
Committee on the Organization of Local Branches, stating that 
six local branches had been formed, as follows: Philadelphia, 
the Washington, the Cleveland, the Chicago and the Northwest- 
ern branches. The committee also submitted the draft of a 
proposed constitution and by-laws for the branches, asking that 
this draft be recommended as a model to such local branches 
4s may be formed in the future. The report of the committee 
was accepted and recommendations adopted. The report of the 
committee on the president’s address was submitted and re- 
ferred to the council for action. A plan for the creation of a 
permanent endowment was presented by S. A. D. Sheppard, of 
— and J. H. Beal, of Scio, Ohio. This plan is presented 

low. 


The undersigned, recognizing the beneficent influence of the Ameri- 


can Pharmaceutical Association upon American pharmacy and upon 
the civilization which that erode i J serves, and being desirous of 
seeing the permanency of the association assured by the possession of 
means which will enable it to tide over any periods of adversity which 
in the vicissitudes of human affairs may come to any institution, do 
hereby make to the members of this council the following proposition : 

. That there shall be established a permanent fund, to be known 
as the “ Endowment Fund.” 

2. That the undersigned jointly agree to pay into said fund $1 
for each $20 contributed and paid into said fund by all other members 
of this association - to and until such Endowment Fund shall with 
its accumulations of interest reach the sum of $25,000. 

8. That as moneys shall be received as additions to said fund the 
same sha!l be invested in such securities as the council may direct, 
until the interest and other accumulations, together with the amount 
of the principal, shall reach the sum of $25,000. 

4. That when the Endowment Fund shall have reached the sum of 
$25,000 one-half the income derived therefrom may be used for any 
purpose deemed wise by the association. 

5. 'That when said Endowment Fund, inclusive of donations, inter- 
est and other accumulations, shall amount to the sum of $50,000 the 
association may use ninety per cent. of the income therefrom for any 
purpose deemed wise and profitable by the association. 

6. Under no circumstances shall all the income from said fund be 
used, but at least ten per cent. thereof shall annually be added to 
the principal of the Fndowment Fund. 

7. That under no circumstances whatever shall the principal or any 
part thereof be used for any purpose except investment for income, nor 
pledged for any debt of obligation of the association, or any person; 
nor used for any other purpose or in any other manner than as speci- 
fied herein. 

8. If any of the above provisions are violated, the amount of said 
Endowment Fund shall be returned to and distributed to all the donors 
thereof, or to their heirs, in the proportions contributed by said inter- 
est at four per cent. 

9. In case of the death of either of the subscribers hereto before 
the Endowment Fund shall reach the sum of $25,000, their estate shall 
not be he!d for the payment of sums thereafter accruing under these 
propositions. Or in case either of said parties should meet with severe 
financial reverses before the fund shall reach said sum of $25,000, they 
shall likewise be released from subsequent payments hereunder. 

10. That the names of all donors, with the sums contributed by 
them, shall be printed in a column of the Bulletin of the association 
and in the annual proceedings, and the names of all donors of $100 or 
more shall be inscribed in a roll of honor, also printed as above. 

(Signed) 8S. D. A. SHEPPERD, 
J. H. BRAt. 
INDIANAPOLIS, September 5, 1906. 


The plan was referred to the Council. 

Cc. H. La Wall presented his report, as chairman of the 
Committee on Weights and Measures. 

J. P. Remington presented a communication from the Com- 
mittee of Revision of the United States Pharmacopoeia, ex- 
plaining the difficulties under which the committee had labored 
in the issuance of the eight revision and which had been re- 
sponsible for the delay in issuing that revision. 

The minutes of the Council were presented which included 
a report to the Council from the chairman of the Membership 
Committee containing many interesting statistics in regard to 
the make-up of the membership. The oldest member in point 
of membership is W. W. Goodwin, of Newburyport, Mass., 
who joined in 1853. The oldest member in attendance on this 
meeting is P. C. Candidus, of Mobile, who joined in 1857. The 
formation of a local branch in Boston was also reported. 

The new officers of the Council were reported as being 
J. H. Beal, of Scio, Ohio, chairman; A. M. Roehrig, of United 
States Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, vice-chair- 
man, and H. W. Whepley, of St. Louis, secretary. 

The minutes of the Council were approved as read, this 
carrying with it the approval of a recommendation that the 
by-laws be so changed as to provide that a member may be- 
come a life member by paying $100 on joining, $75 after ten 
years, $50 after fifteen years and $25 after twenty years, and 
be made a life member after having paid dues for thirty-seven 
years without additional payment. 

The secretary of the Council reported the total membership 
as being 1,989, a increase of 311 since last annual 
meeting. 

An amendment to the by-laws providing for the election of 
officers by mail, which has been proposed by H. P. Hynson, of 
Baltimore, was, upon his own motion, committed to the Council. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was submitted 
by C. S. N. Hallberg, of Chicugo, aud the resolutions covering 
the following grounds were adopted: Opposing the parcel- 
post; recommending that the officials charged with the en- 
forcement of pure food and drug laws be urged to so draft 
their regulations as to avoid the infliction of any unnecessary 
hardship; that a Committee on Reorganization be appointed 
to report next year, voicing the appreciation by the associa- 
tion of the value of women pharmacists and extending the 


gross 
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sympathy of the association to the sufferers in the California 
disaster. 

A resolution congratulating Ewen McIntyre, of New York, 
upon his activity at his advanced age (82) was enthusiastically 
carried, as were votes of thanks to the local committee, the 
local members generally and the local press, and the fifty-fourth 
annual meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
adjourned. 


THE JOINT CONFERENCE OF BOARDS AND COLLEGE 
FACULTIES. 


On Thursday afternoon, September 6, the joint conference 
of Boards of Pharmacy and of Pharmaceutical Faculties was 
held in the main ballroom of the Claypool Hotel. I. A. Kieth, 
of the South Dakota Board of Pharmacy, was elected chairman 
of the conference, and C. P. Lowe, of the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy, was elected secretary. George B. Kaufmann, of 
the School of Pharmacy of the University of Ohio, reported as 
chairman of the Committee on Credentials that there were 18 
boards and 16 colleges represented, and called the roll of the 
boards and colleges. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 


The recommendations which had been proposed by the 
Section on Education and Legislation of the American Pharma- 
ceutical associations for adoption by the conference were then 
taken up seriatim and discussed. Mr. Hynson moved to shut 
off all debate, a motion which was vigorously opposed on the 
sround that any action taken by the conference would be 


wholly advisory and not mandatory in its character, and that 
therefore the more light shed upon the attitude of the individ- 
ual members of the conference by expressions of opinion in 
the course of debate the more valuable would be the conference. 

The recommendations of the A. Ph. A. (see pages 141 and 


142 of our last issue) were then adopted as being the sense of 
the conference, it being understood that no member of the con- 
ference was bound by any action taken, and that the adoption 
of a recommendation merely meant that this particular recom- 
mendation was commended to the favorable consideration of 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy and of the 
American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties. 

In the discussion which took place the fact was brought out 
that the Boards of Pharmacy would not construe a year of 
academic work as meaning an academic year, but that they 
would only consider the term to mean the calendar year, not- 
withstanding the fact that in the proceedings of the Conference 
of Faculties the term year was construed as. meaning the aca- 
demic year, the standard of this being the usual academic 
year in colleges of pharmacy, which covers only six months of 
actual instruction. 

In addition to the recommendation of the Section on Edu- 
eation and Legislation the conference then took up a number of 
recommendations which had been presented by Professor Old- 
berg, the chairman of the section, in the programme of the 
section, but which had not been formally acted upon. 

In discussing these recommendations several interesting 
points were brought out, and C. S. N. Hallberg, of Chicago, 
entered a vigorous protest against the cheap basis on which 
the fees of registration are placed in the United States. He 
pointed out that in the poverty-stricken countries of Europe 
the registration fees were from ten to twenty times as high as 
they are in the United States. In France, for instance, a fee 
of 250 franes is required. He said that it was preposterous to 
ask competent examiners to work for wages which would be 
unsatisfactory for even unskilled laborers, and that in his 
opinion the fee for examination should be at least from $10 to 

25, 

The conference then adopted resolutions requesting the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Conference of Pharmaceutical Facul- 
ties and Boards of Pharmacy to arrange for a joint conference 
next year, and the Conference of Faculties was requested to 
incorporate in its proceedings a record of the work of the joint 
conference. The joint conference then adjourned. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF: BOARDS OF PHAR. 
MACY. 

The proceedings of the first session of the third annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy were re- 
ported in our issue of September 10. At the subsequent sessions 
2 committee on resolutions was appointed consisting of W. R. 
Ogier, F. A. Hubbard, F. C. Godbold, J. W. S. Wilser, and Wil- 
liam Bodemann, which committee at a later session reported a 
plan which they had formulated for the preparation of a stand- 
ard set of examination questions, and recommended that a com- 
mittee be annually elected whose duty it shall be to formulate 
such questions. The association elected the following to serve 
on this committee: G. C. Diekman, of New York; W. R. Ogier, 
of Ohio; G. F. Payne, of Georgia; C. N. Swift, of Massachusetts, 
and D. F. Jones, of North Dakota. 

The recommendations of the Joint Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties and Bourds of Piarmacy were presented 
and discussed in detail. 

The first provision reads as follows: 

(1) All laws and regulations governing the licensing of pharmacists 
should make due distinction between apprentices, clerks and principals, 


F. C. GODBOLD, New Orleans, La. 
President National Association of State Boards of Pharmacy. 


and shogild establish definite minimum qualifications and indicate the 
rights and duties of each of these classes of pharmaceutical workers. 


This provision was adopted. 

(2) No person should be licensed to practice as an assistant phar- 
macist who has not attained the age of twenty-one years. 

This provision was amended to read eighteen years instead 
of twenty-one years, and was then adopted. 


(%) The pharmaceutical training and experience required for the 
licensing of assistant pharmacists should together occupy not less than 
four years, all of which may consist of drug store practice, or which 
may consist of three years’ drug store oY and one academic years 
work in a pharmaceutical school, or of two years’ drug store practice 
and two academic years’ work in a school of pharmacy, 


was tabled. The fourth recommen- 
It reads as follows: 


This recommendation 
dation was adopted. 


(4) No person should be licensed as a_ registered pharmacist and 
given the right to conduct a pharmacy who has not served at least 
two years as an assistant pharmacist, provided, however, that when 
any licensed assistant pharmacist attends upon the courses of instruc- 
tion at a school of pharmacy. subsequent to the date of his license as 
such, the time occupied by such school attendance may be deducted 
from that two years’ service. P 

The association tabled the fifth provision, which reads as 
follows: 

(5) The pharmaceutical college training and drug store experience 
required for the licensing of registered —— should together 
occupy not less than five years, of which not less than three years 
should be drug store experience, and graduation from an approved 
school of pharmacy should be required of all candidates for license a8 
registered pharmacists. 


The sixth provision as adopted reads as follows: 


(6) All candidates for license to practice pharmacy should be re 











quired to pass such examinations as may in the opinion of the Board 
of Pharmacy be deemed necessary; but all candidates should be exam- 
ined upon their ability to correctly read and dispense prescriptions. 

The seventh provision as passed by the joint conference 
reads as follows: “A preliminary general education of not 
less than one year’s satisfactorily completed high school work, 
or its educational equivalent, should be required as a prere- 
quisite to the pharmaceutical experience or apprenticeship 
required for license and admission to pharmaceutical schools.” 

This was modified by striking out all reference to high 
schools and the substitution therefor of the words “ grammar 
scbool graduation.” The provision was then adopted. 

The eighth provision as adopted reads as follows: 

(8) In the determination of the fitness of any applicant to receive 
a license to practice pharmacy, all important facts of his educational 
history, practical experience and technical services should be taken 
into account, including his preliminary general education, his special 
education in pharmaceutical and other related technical schools, his 
practical experience in pharmacy and the results of the examinations 


he has passed, and an average of these several factors, each assigned 
its appropriate value, shou!d be adopted as the passing grade. 


The ninth provision was adopted as recommended by the 
joint conference and is as follows: 


(9) Definite and uniform conditions of efficiency should be adopted, 
which all pharmaceutical schools must comply with in order to re- 
ceive recognition by the Boards of Pharmacy in all cases where stu- 
dents and graduates of such schools receive credit in any form for the 
courses they have completed, or for the time of attendance at such 
schools, these conditions of efficiency to be made public and to be 
applied equally to all schools. The conditions of efficiency prescribed 
for the recognition of schools of pharmacy should relate solely to mat- 
ters affecting the character of their educational work. 


The tenth provision as adopted is as follows, and is identical 
with that adopted by the Joint Conference: 

(10) Special education for the practice of pharmacy is in this 
age a necessity and should as rapidly as possible be made compulsory, 


and the rules of the boards of pharmacy should be such as to promote 
and encourage it in all practicable ways. 


‘The eleventh provision as adopted by both bodies is as 
follows: 


(11) A syllabus of pharmacy examinations should be prepared 
which shall indicate the subjects to be included in the board examina- 
tions as well as in the courses of instruction in the pharmaceutical 
schools, with the view to the attainment of a reasonably uniform 
ooeage - minimum requirements which may be adopted by all boards 
and schools. 


The twelfth proposition of the conference was as follows: 

(12) A national committee on examination questions should be ap- 
pointed by the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, which 
committee should consist of -— members, including experienced special- 
ists in the subjects mentioned in the Syllabus of Pharmacy Examina- 
tions, who shall, under the direction of said association, prepare ques- 
tions suitable for the examinations to be held by such State boards of 
pharmacy as may avail themselves of the services of said committee. 

This provision was tabled. 

The Association of Boards adopted in piace of No. 12 ¢ 
provision which is indicated in the resolution of the committee 
providing for the appointment of a committee on questions as 
above reported. 

The thirteenth provision, adopted by both bodies, is ‘as 
follows: 

(13) We recommend to all concerned that the foregoing principles 
and standards be adhered to in any amendments to the pharmacy laws 
hereafter proposed, in order that national uniformity may ultimately 
be attained. The minimum requirements indicated, and especially the 
preliminary general education, should be increased from time to time 
as circumstances permit. We further strongly urge that the boards of 
pharmacy employ the discretionary power already theirs under the 
fisting laws to improve the educational status of the pharmacists of 

e future. 


THE ELECTION OF OFFICERS RESULTED AS FOLLOWS: 
President, F. C. Godbold, Louisiana ; first vice-president, F. 
A. Hubbard, Massachusetts; second vice-president, Charles B. 
Woodworth, Indiana ; third vice-president, Miss Kittie Harbord, 
Oregon; secretary-treasurer. G. C. Diekman, New York; mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, long term, John D. Muir, 
Wisconsin ; short term, to fill a vacancy, Lewis Flemmer, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Many manufacturing druggists and representatives of the 
drug and allied trades from various parts of the country have 
been in this city the past week attending the hearings before the 
Federal Pure Food and Drug Commission. No special arrange- 
ments were made for their entertainment, but President J. L. 
Hopkins, of the Drug and Chemical Club, personally extended 
to them the courtesies and privileges of the club. 
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ROUSING MEETING OF THE M. A. R. D. 





Metropolitan Association of Retail Druggists Meets in Brooklyn and 
Instructs Lelegates to Atlanta Convention— One Delegate Pro- 
tests Against Being Bound by Instructions, But Is Overruled— 
New York Delegation Instructed to Work for a National Propa- 
ganda Looking to the Popularization of U. S. P. and N. F. 
Preparations—Some Pointed Inquiries About the Mann Bill— 
Strong Reso!utions Adopted Favuring the D.C. S. N. Plan, 
Which Was the Only Plan Endorsed by the Meeting—On the 
Jollying of Retallers by Wholesalers and Proprietors—Too Many 
Lines Out in the Way of Plans—The D.C.S.N. Plan the 
Only Salvation. 


If the tone and attitude of the New York city delegation to 
the annual meeting of the N. A. R. D. at Atlanta give any 
indication of the general attitude and tone of the majority of 
the delegates who will attend the Atlanta convention there 
will be “ something doing ” in the capital of the Empire State of 
the South, and the manufacturers and wholesale distributers of 
proprietary medicines are apt to get a shock from which it 
will be difficult to recover unless they bow to the demands of 
the retailers and adopt the direct contract and serial num- 
bering plan of selling their goods. At the usual monthly meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Association of Retail Druggists, which 
is the New York Branch of the N. A. R. D., emphasis was laid 
on the necessity of presenting a united front to the manu- 
facturers and insisting on performances instead of promises 
in the matter of adopting the direct contract plan. 

The meeting was held Friday evening, September 14, at the 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, with President Reuben R. 
Smith, of Manhattan, in the chair and Secretary Diner re- 
cording. ‘The latter read several communications which had 
been received by him since the preceding meeting, among 
others one from the manager of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany in which it was represented that slot telephones were 
now being installed in Manhattan pharmacies. The delay in 
in installing them was unavoidable, the manager said, being 
due to the necessity of a change of system to make that of 
one borough correspond with another, Manhattan not being 
equipped for slot telephones, while the Harlem and Morning- 
side districts are. On this account the telephone company 
asked for patience on the part of subscribers. 

A letter was read from Counsellor Joseph Errant in regard 
to the proposed form of incorporation of the M. A. R. D., 
which was not objected to by him. A communication from 
National Secretary Wooten on the sale of elixir of calisaya 
traversed ground which is already familiar to readers of the 
AMERICAN Drucetst. In effect he said that druggists who 
manufacture and sell elixir of calisaya as a beverage render 
themselves liable to the Internal Revenue tax imposed on recti- 
fiers and retail liquor dealers. Dr. Muir said he hoped drug- 
gists would stop the sale of elixir of calisaya as a beverage 
at the soda counter. He had more respect for the man who 
sells whiskey straight than the druggist who’ sell alcoholic 
preparations like elixir of calisaya to young girls. A Senator 
from New York once told him that more harm was done by 
druggists who sell elixir of calisaya over the counter than by 
rum sellers. He said that no legitimate druggist would sell 
the elixir at the soda fountain and hoped that the tax would 
be placed so high that no druggist would want to sell it. 

Vacancies in the list of delegates to Atlanta were filled by 
the election of Mrs. R. G. Rutherford, J. G. Wischerth and A. 
Ek. Hegeman, of Brooklyn, after which Professor Anderson 
addressed the meeting and urged all who had not purchased 
shares in the American Druggist Fire Insurance Company to 
do so at once, as it would be difficult to get any stock after 
the Atlanta meeting. 

Information was asked by Mr. Weinstein regarding what 
the national organization proposed to do in the matter of 
popularizing the U. S. Pharmacope@ia and the National For- 
mulary among physicians. He was informed by Secretary 
Diner, who is a member of the executive committee of the N. 
A. R. D., that the national committee had the matter under 
advisement and some definite action, would, no doubt, be taken 
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at Atlanta. Mr. Weinstein suggested that the M. A. R. D. 
place itself on record as favoring a propaganda of this kind, 
advancing the opinion that such action would do much to con- 
vince the druggists of a certain section of the city of the ben- 
efits to be derived from affiliation with the national body, 
which prompted Dr. Muir to say that there was not a district 
in New York which had not experienced the benefits of N. A. 
R. D. work. 

Professor Anderson made a strong speech in which he advo- 
cated instructing the delegates to take a stand at the meeting 
at Atlanta in favor of the U. S. P. and N. F. propaganda, re- 
cently mooted. 

Professor Anderson betrayed some curiosity in regard to 
the fate of the Mann bill. He wanted to know if the bill should 
be pushed or allowed to die, and thought the delegates should 
be instructed on this head. Mr. Diner represented that the 
question of confidence in the work of the national executive 
committee was involved, and pleading that nothing should be 
done by the M. A. R. D. in the matter, the motion was with- 
drawn and the subject dropped. 

On motion of Mr. Baltzly, it was decided, after- some dis- 
cussion, to pay one-half of the transportation expenses of 
two organizers from New York to Atlanta. 

The Direct Contract and Serial Numbering plan was brought 
up at this point by Professor Anderson, who moved the adop- 
tion of the following resolutions: 

WHereEAS, Various plans of marketing goods have been 
tried and proven ineffective, and whereas the Direct Contract 
Serial Numbering plan, having proven to be both effective and 
satisfactory to the retail drug interests; and whereas, the 
National Association of Retail Druggists is an organization 
composed exclusively of retail druggists, and believing that 
these plans have benefitted the wholesale druggists at the ex- 
pense of the retailers: therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the Direct Contract 
Serial Numbering plan and recommend it to all manufacturers 
for their favorable consideration. 

vesolved, That we endorse no plan other than the Direct 
Contract Serial Numbering plan; that our policy shall be to 
protect the interests of the retail druggists and the public only. 

He explained that the resolution was slightly changed from 
one adopted by the Philadelphia Association of Retail Drug- 
gists and was a necessary move to make at this time since 
some manufacturers were inclined to throw cold water on the 
D. C. S. N. plan. The motion was carried unanimously. He 
then introduced a resolution instructing the delegation to 
search out all proprietary medicine manufacturers who had 
adopted the D. C. S. N. plan and assure them of the hearty 
support of the M. A. R. D., which was adopted, not, however, 
before the members gave expression to their views regarding 
the hesitancy of manufacturers to adopt the plan, accompanied 
with plain intimations that promises would no longer suffice. 
One member wanted to know “Is it the wholesaler who is 
pulling back the proprietor, or who is it? There must be some 
reason for the failure of proprietors to take up the D. C. S. 
N. plan.” President Smith asked if Dr. Muir wanted the asso- 
ciation to notify proprietors in general of the resolute attitude 
of the M. A. R. D. in regard to the adoption of the plan, while 
Mr. Diner in one of his usual bursts of eloquence said: “The 
proprietor who is not with us is against us, and the goods of 
such should not be pushed. We want to have nothing to do 
in future with proprietors who give us a promise and a drink.” 
Professor Anderson again took the floor to say that the time 
for excuses on the part of manufacturers had passed; “it has 
passed this minute,” said he, “and the manufacturer who does 
not come to Atlanta prepared to adopt the D. C. S. N. plan 
must be regarded as hostile to our interests.” 

Professor Anderson said some sarcastic things about the 
attitude of the jobbers toward the N. A. R. D. movement. 
“I want to tell you,” said he, “from an experience of eight 
years in the N. A. R. D. that the wholesalers and proprietary 
men are giving the retailers the greatest jolly of their lives. 
This jolly may go on for a while, but there will surely come 
a time when the retailer shall get the upper hand and tell 
the two interests in question that the jolly has got to cease. 
I should like a communication sent to proprietors informing 
them that if they wish our aid in opposing measures intro- 
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duced at Albany inimical to them that they must come on the 
platform at Atlanta and either tell us that they are to adopt 
the D. C. S. N. plan, or give a satisfactory explanation of why 
they do not. There is no jolly in the D. C. S. N. plan, for 
viclations can be traced and proprietors forced to keep it. I 
would meeasure every proprietor at the Atlanta meeting by 
his attitude toward the plan and treat him accordingly. 

“The chief trouble is that we have too many lines out in 
the way of plans and frequently the jobber, or manufacturer 
who is asked to take up the plan will say in plaintive tones 
that ‘The D. C. S. N. plan is good, but the tripartite plan is 
doing very well.’ This is the whole trouble, this hanging on to 
a plan that has been declared illegal by the courts and which 
one of the chief supporters of it—M. N. Kline, of Philadelphia— 
has acknowledged before the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation at Indianapolis this year had not been a success. Pro- 
fessor Anderson wound up a forcible speech with the declar- 
ation “Let there be no other plan at Atlanta than the D. C. 
S. N. plan.” 

A prominent manufacturer of tablets who has donated 
large sums to the N. A. R. D. got some hard knocks from the 
members when the subject of jollying the retailer came up. 
It was alleged that he was “playing both ends against the 
middle,” the retailer being the one who was ground between 


the millstones. 
Dr. Muir pointed out some of the advantages of the plan 


in combating mail order business and the operation or large 
department stores aS well as company pharmacies. He asked 
how a large cutting concern could do business if they were 
barred from handling fifteen or eighteen of the large sellers. 

On motion of Professor Anderson the meeting approved of 
the appointment of Jacob Diner as member of the executive 
committee of the N. A. R. D. and the delegates were instructed 
to express this action at the Atlanta meeting. Mr. Diner made 
suitable acknowledgment of the honor that had been bestowed 
on him, and after a vote of thanks had been passed to the 
officers of the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy for the courte- 
sies extended to the M. A. R. D., the meeting adjourned at 
the midnight hour. 


The committee on standard preparations of the Hudson 
River Branch of the M. A. R. D. was instructed at a recent 
meeting to take up the question of reviving trade in spices 


among druggists. In former years druggists enjoyed quite a 
business in spices but grocers now have practically a monopoly 
of it. The druggists mentioned feel that the spice trade is a 
legitimate part of their business and have decided to get it back 
if possible. The committee has selected two U. S. P. powders 
for next month’s campaign among physicians; the samples of 
elixir digestivum comp. and liquor antisepticus have already 
been distributed. 


At the meeting of the German Apothecaries’ Society 
this month—the first held since the summer recess—the 
members paid a fitting tribute to the memory of Harry Heller 
and Max L. Walters who met a sad and untimely death during 
the summer. Sympathy was also expressed for ex-President 
Imhof who is recovering from a painful accident. The story 
of how Carl Wipperman rescued Otto P. Gilbert from drown- 
ing was received with applause. The Pure Food and Drug law 
was discussed and William C. Alpers, Dr. Geo. C. Diekman and 
Gustave Ramsperger were appointed a committee to attend 
the hearings before the Federal Commissioner in this city. 
Jacob Diner called attention to the fact that the new law would 
not affect retailers unless they engaged in interstate business. 
Paul Arndt announced that a “kommers” would be a feature 
of the next meeting and that an elaborate social function was 
to be given by the society at Terrace Garden on November 1. 
Dr. Gustave Drobegg gave an interesting and instructive talk 
on aristol preparations, stating among other things that few 
of these preparations come up to the U. 8S. P. requirements. 


Encouraging progress is being made in the matter of in- 
stalling slot telephone machines in retail drug stores here. 
Many such machines have been put in Harlem stores and the 
work is being pushed energetically by the telephone company. 
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Soda Water Business Good—Still Complain of Scarcity of Drug 
Clerks—Small Classes Caused by Higher Entrance Require- 
ments—Buffalo Druggists Engage in Athletic Sports—News and 
Notes of the Traveling Men. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

suffalo, September 20.—Still the soda water season keeps 
up, for September has been especially considerate of the Buf- 
falo dispensers of the drink, and gave them one day that was 
hotter than even hot August. Never has there been so much 
sold in the line of soft drinks in the city before, and if the 
druggist has not benefited by his chance it has been his fault. 
Anyhow, there is less complaint of poor business than usual. 
Some of the soda water stands are congratulating themselves 
on the venture of going up from 5 to 10 cents in price, as it 
would have been impossible to find a better season for it. Of 
late years the retail druggist has been practically cut out of 
any chance of realizing anything on the side, for the depart- 
ment stores took everything, but there was not enough of 
them to get the soft drink trade this season. 


THE SCARCITY OF CLERKS. 


There is still much complaint of scarcity of clerks in Buffalo 
drug stores this year, though there seems to be two sides to 
the question. It is common for the opponents of the pre- 
requisite law to lay the shortage to that, but the friends of the 
law come to the rescue very solidly by saying that good clerks 
have always been scarce, and they will always be scarce till 
better wages are paid. A Buffalo druggist, who has long been 
a sort of “bureau” for the registry of wants in this line and 
of clerks unemployed, said the other day that he was so 
ashamed of the demands made by druggists on prospective 
clerks both in city and country, that he often declined to file 
the applications. It is not at all uncommon for the druggist to 
require a clerk to open the store at 7 a. m. and stay till 11 p.m., 
getting only half a day off through the week and half of 
Sunday. For this the clerk is offered often not more than $12 
a week, with little prospect of ever getting more. At the same 
time the plumber gets $4 or more for a single day of eight 
hours. 


NEW ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS MAKE FOR SMALL CLASSES. 


The Buffalo College of Pharmacy is preparing to open the 
year on October 18 with the smallest class in its history, for 
now for the first time it will have to stand up against the 
entrance requirement. During the past two years there has 
been a large increase of new students, on account of escaping 
the requirement, and the entering classes ran up to 160 or so, 
but if there are 85 this year the college will be satisfied... Still 
there is a great amount of satisfaction over the new plan, for 
it is held to be ridiculous that a druggist should not have at 
least a year of high school. : 


BUFFALO NOTES. 


The new price list of the retail drug trade of Buffalo, which 
is now about ready to go into force, is a matter of greater im- 
portance than any other has been, for it not only advances 
prices considerably of all articles that were on the former lists, 
but it includes numerous new articles. ? 

President Scheck, of the Buffalo Retail Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, has appointed as delegates to the N. A. R. D. convention 
at Atlanta Frank Cushing, of Lancaster, and J. H. Hilligass 
and Oscar Rydstrom, of Buffalo. So far no more members 
of the association have expressed their intention of attending 
the meeting, though there are several who may go if they 
ean get away at the proper time. 

The September examination of candidates for license by the 
western branch of the State Board of Pharmacy has a class 
of sixteen to take care of. ‘This is a small number and may 
be the beginning of the coming down to the normal number 
under the new law. There is expected to be a radical change of 
front on account of the law, but druggists do not at all agree as 
to how it will affect the business. 
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Big Delegation to Move on Atlanta by Rail—To Stop Over at Wash- 
fogton to View the City—Police Court Cases in Whic Druggists 
Are Interested. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Boston, September 19.—The B. A. R. D., Inc., is planning 
to move on Atlanta at the time of the coming N. A. R. D. con- 
vention, in force, and already a large body of New Englanders 
have signified their intention of attending this meeting, and 
daily additions are being made to the list. 

The plan is to leave Boston September 28, via the N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R. R., Fall River Line, for New York, where, next 
morning, the party will be transferred to Jersey City station. 
B. & O. R. R., where a start will be made in time to reach 
Washington by 1.50 p. m. On this train, by special arrange- 
ment, a lunch will be served, and at Washington automobiles 
will be taken for the Metropolitan Hotel, where a stop will be 
made until 11.15 a. m., September 30, the time being devoted 
in viewing points of historic interest. At the last-mentioned 
hour the Southern Railway will be taken for the remainder 
of the journey, which will end at 5.10 a. m. next morning, the 
party being side-tracked in sleeping cars. Arrangements have 
been made for staterooms, sleeping-cars and hotel accommoda- 
tions, and on the return trip there will be stop-over privileges 
at Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia. The fare, round 
trip, is $36.85, which is one and one-third fare on the certificate 
plan. The main information purveyor is J. F. Reiser, 35 
Court street, Boston, manager New England department, 
N. A. R. D. The committee of arrangements is composed of: 
J. F. Finneran, W. D. Wheeler, John J. Tobin, C. A. Davis, 
F. F. Ernst, Elie H. La Pierre, C. A. Stover, J. G. Godding. 
J. A. Bean, S. V. Rintels, Henry Canning and J. F. Keiser. 

Recently, there were a number of cases in the local courts 
of interest to the trade. The police entered a complaint against 
Charles F. Wright for selling cocaine. The complaint was in 
two counts, one of them being for failure to affix a label upon 
a package containing this substance. In all, he was fined $30 
for neglecting to comply with the law. A man by the name 
of Hanson was sent to the island for three months for prac- 
tising medicine without being registered. He was a typical 
cocaine user, and an officer said Hanson purchased cocaine on 
the strength of prescriptions that he made out for himself, 
attaching the letters “M. D.” after his signature. He fooled 
a number of Back Bay druggists. 


LOCAL NEWS NOTES. 


Richard M. Cate, a drug clerk? was arrested on September 
12, on the charge of stealing a letter from a box in the Essex 
street post-office. He was held in $1,500 for the United States 
Grand Jury. 

Henry J. Perry, A. B., M. D., Assistant Professor in Bac- 
teriology at the M. C. P., also connected with the teaching 
corps of Harvard Medical School, was married on September 
8 to Miss Winifred V. Freeman, at Newark, N. Y. 

Ex-Mayor John F. Hurley, of Salem, is having much trouble 
over his attempt to conduct a drug store in that city. He has 
had several differences with the police over the liquor problem, 
and recently his place was raided and liquors seized. Last 
week the goods were declared forfeited in the District Court. 
The case against Mr. Hurley has not yet been tried, and when 
it is heard the present Mayor of Salem is to be a witness. 
September 14 has been named as the date for the trial. 


Jaynes & Co. opened their new store at the corner of 


Washington and Bedford streets on Monday, Aug. 26. The 
event was heralded by full-page advertisements in the paper 
of the preceding Sunday, and this fact, together with the fur- 
nishing of music and candy souvenirs for the opening day, 
brought crowds to the store. The establishment is fitted up 
in modern style. The business will be conducted upon the 
Jaynes plan, and it will form another link in the Jaynes line 
of stores. It is located in the heart of the shopping district. 
which fact should insure good patronage. 
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The Death of Mr. Wampole a Shock to All His Friends— Was 
Broken Down Mentally and Condition Accentuated by Pecula- 
tions of Canadian Manager—Philadelphia Wholesale Drug 
Company Affairs—Philadelphia Delegates to Atlanta—Funny 
Happenings at a Summer Resort. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Philadelphia, September 20.—The sudden death of Henry 
K, Wampole, of the firm of H. K. Wampole & Co., on Thursday, 
September 13, came as a shock to his many friends all over 
the country. Mr. Wampole was in charge of two physicians 
and was on his way to the Adirondacks, where he was to 
have been treated for a mental malady. In some way Mr. 
Wampole escaped from his watchers and nothing was known 
of his whereabouts until his body was found in the North 
river, opposite Weehawken, N. J., on September 14. 


STATEMENT BY HIS SON. 


In commenting upon the death of Mr. Wampole, his eldest 
son, when seen, said: 

There is absolutely no mystery concerning this matter. I 
want to be entirely frank, so that there will be no misappre- 
hensions. For the past five years it has been evident to us 
that my father was failing, mentally. It was thought at that 
time that it was merely a case of overwork, but a long rest 
seemed to do him no good. He became gradually worse, until 
a week ago Thursday, when he collapsed in his office. It was 
determined by our family that it would be best to send him to 
a sanitarium to recuperate. He was sent to New York on the 
following Saturday, in charge of Drs. Wheat and Sheimer. In 
the hotel at which they stopped my father in some way, I have 
not yet learned how, eluded the physicians and made his 
escape. He was by no means violent, and it was hardly neces- 
say to keep even a close watch upon him. At least it was so 
thought. 

From the time he disappeared, until this morning, when we 
received word that his body had been found in the North river, 
I know absolutely nothing of his movements. The New York 
police were, of course, told all the facts in the case imme- 
diately after his disappearance. Whether he threw himself 
into the river or whether, in wandering about the city, he 
fell in is a matter which has not yet and probably will never 
be determined. 

There is no doubt that the trouble which my father had 
with Henry M. Brick, who had been appointed to the manager- 
ship of our firm’s business in Perth, Canada, had something 
to do with his recent rapid mental decline. Mr. Brick enjoyed 
father’s entire confidence and was a great favorite of his. 
When he disappeared with over $40,000 of the firm’s money, it 
preyed upon his mind to a great extent. This trouble probably 
added to my father’s mental infirmity, but, of course, he had 
been failing for a long time before. He had applied himself 
entirely too closely to business affairs and had not allowed 
himself sufficient relaxation. 

S. Ross Campbell, a member of the firm, was greatly shocked 
over the death of his partner. Mr. Wampole had been known 
to the business interests of Philadelphia for many years, and 
occupied a foremost place among the chemical manufacturers 
of the city. He started in a small way in Arch street, in the 
late sixties, and his business gradually grew to such propor- 
tions that he erected a factory in the nearby country and 
removed his offices to another location so as to have greater 
facilities. Mr. Wampole is survived by two sons, Albert and 
Henry K., jr., the latter being in charge of the Chicago offices ; 
a daughter and a wife. 


THE OUTPOURING TO ATLANTA. 


There will be at least fifty retail druggists of this city who 
will attend the annual meeting of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, which is to be held in Atlanta in October. 
There is more interest taken in this meeting than has been 
the case heretofore. The Philadelphia branch of this associa- 
tion has been one of the largest gainers, and it is believed that 
some of the important positions will be tendered to the mem- 
bers of the local branch. The Philadelphia Association of 
Retail Druggists is in better shape now than ever before. The 
system of having the city divided up into districts, and each 
district placed under the supervision of a hustling retailer, has 
done lots to increase the membership of the local association. 
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ILLINOIS. 


The Increasing Scarcity of Drug Clerks—The Secretary of the Board 
of Pharmacy on Opportunities in Pharmacy—Parents Told 
That Pharmacy Is a Respectable and Profitable Trade or Pro- 
fession—A Movement to Organize Drug Clerks in a Body 
Auxiliary to the N. A. R. D.—A Large Delegation of Chicago 
Druggists Will Go to Atlanta. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Chicago, September 19.—Problems connected with drug 
clerks are receiving a great deal of attention here just at 
present. In a letter published in one of the big Sunday papers 
Secretary W. B. Day calls attention to the increasing scarcity 
of drug clerks and urges young men to take up the business. 
After pointing out the distinction between apprentices, assist- 
ants and pharmacists, he says that he believes the great draw- 
back—long hours—will soon be removed by a readjustment of 
conditions. Mr. Day then concludes: 

It is believed that these prospects are fully equal in 
attractiveness to those enjoyed by youth in other vocations. 
The salary, while not great, is sufficient for maintenance while 
he is learning and attending school, and afterward is fully 
equal to that obtained in any other occupation, except those 
with extraordinary privileges. 

Graduates of schools of pharmacy having the experience 
required by the State Board of Pharmacy are able to secure a 
position at a salary of $75 per month and upward. This is 
certainly not a bad showing, when it is taken into consider- 
ation how many youths have to work for less compensation for 
many years without any prospect of ever going into business 
on their own account. The opportunity in pharmacy certainly 
warrants consideration by parents who are desirous that their 
sons and daughters should learn a respectable and profitable 
trade or profession. We say daughters advisedly, because of 
recent years many young women who have taken courses in 
pharmacy and graduated are now occupying responsible posi- 
tions as managers of pharmacies and especially as pharmacists 
in the leading hospitals. 

Otto E. Bruder, 1341 Wolfram street, has begun a campaign 
to organize the drug clerks. He is trying to form a body that 
will be an auxiliary to the N. A. R. D. The meeting will take 
place to-morrow evening at the Sherman House. Future organ- 
ized development for the clerks is aimed at. 

The liquor interests are once more keeping close watch on 
druggists and are seeking an opportunity to even up accounts. 
The saloon men now pay a license of $1,000 a year and they 
do not intend to permit druggists to sell liquor except as the 
law dictates. One drug store on a prominent State street 
corner has a large window display of liquors at cut prices. 
The C. R. D. A. has warned druggists that they must keep within 
the law, otherwise they will have to defend themselves in case 
of trouble. 

NOTES. 

O. T. Eastman, who was treasurer of the Searle & Hereth 
Company for 16 years, is now credit man for Morrison, Plum- 
mer & Co. Mr. Eastman is one of the best credit men in the 
West. He looked after the credits when with the Searle & 
Hereth Company, even after he mounted the ladder and be- 
came general manager. 


Frank Martin Bell, manager of the pepsin department 
of Armour & Co., left for New York on the Limited, 
Friday, September 14, to be present at the meeting of the Pure 
Food Commission. Mr. Bell is of opinion that this new law 
will be a great help to Armour & Co., as it will tend to drive 
unscrupulous manufacturers out of the market. 

C. H. Davidson, manager of the beef extract department of 
Armour & Co., is making one of his annual tours of inspection 
through the East. This pilgrimage will include the cities of 
Toronto, Buffalo, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. Mr. 
Davidson has had charge of this department since March, and 
has made many friends with lieutenants in his department. 

E. W. Jones, of the London house of Armour & Co., Limited, 
sailed Saturday on his return trip. Mr. Jones was in this 
country attending the meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion in Toronto, and afterwards spent a few days in the Chicago 
house, formulating plans for the coming year. 
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Ghe Drug and Chemical Market 


The prices quoted in this report are those current in the wholesale market, and higher prices are paid for retail lots 
The quality of goods frequently necessitates a wide range of prices, 





Condition of Trade. 
New York, September 22, 1906. 


Trade conditions continue satisfactory, values being firmly 
maintained for the most part, while a large volume of busi- 
ness is being transacted. As to price changes, while there are 
few of special importance, the greater number of fluctuations 
favor sellers which tends to give tone to the market and con- 
tributes to increased firmness on the part of holders. Opium 
has moved into stronger position since our last and is firmer 
at an advance in price. The peppermint oil situation is un- 
settled and puzzling, there being cheaper sellers on _ spot, 
despite the strong tenor of advices from primary sources of 
supply. Expressed oil of almonds is dearer and peach kernel 
oil is firmer in sympathy; the advance having followed on 
reports from abroad indicating a rising market there. Guarana 
is scarce and under good control, with higher prices named. 
Absence of important demand has influenced holders of men- 
thol to offer more freely at a reduction from previous prices, 
notwithstanding the strong tenor of cable advices. Cascara 
sagrada continues active and higher prices are now asked, the 
firmness in this bark being shared by soap, which is also held 
at an advance. An increased demand has set in for codliver 
oil, and values are better sustained. Refined camphor abates 
none of its firmness, and a further advance is awaited. Amer- 
ican saffron was a trifle irregular and unsettled at the start, 
but quickly recovered its tone and is now held at an advance 
over previous quotations. The principal alterations of the 
period under review are shown in the subjoining list of ad- 
vances and declines: 

HIGHER. LOWER. 
Opium, Peppermint oil, 
Burdock root, Menthol, 
Ipecac, Lycopodium, 
Silver nitrate, Cocoa leaves, Huanuco, 
Cascara sagrada, Cummin seed, 
Saffron, American, Senega root. 
Soap bark, 

Squills, 
Calendula flowers, 
Manna, small! flake, 
Citronella oil, 
Clove oil, 
Expressed oil of almonds, 
Fish berries, 
Cassia oil, 
Oxalie acid, 
Guarana, 
Blue vitriol. 
Benzoate of soda, 
Drugs. 

Arnica flowers of the old crop offer freely at 8% to 9%e, 
but new crop to arrive is fractionally higher, 10c being named 
in instances. 

Balm of Gilead buds are receiving more attention as the 
consuming season approaches, and the market is steady at 
32¢ to 338c. : 

Balsam.—Copaiba, Central America, is not inquired for to 
any extent, but values appear well sustained at 32c to 33c. Fir 
is dull and neglected, with Canada quoted at $3.00 to $3.10. 
Peru is without change of consequence, either as regards de- 
mand or price, though the tone of the market is firmer owing 
to small available supplies of genuine; quoted $1.00 to $1.05. 

Barks.—Cascara sagrada continues to occupy the center of 
the stage in this department, and values are mounting upward. 
Holders are not anxious sellers at the prevailing market range, 
Some having actually declined to name an acceptable figure, 
owing to the expectation generally entertained of a further 
early advance. While 9c to 9%4c is named for last year’s bark, 
up to llc was asked for older stocks. Soap is held at an ad- 
vance, 644c being generally named for cut and 6c for crushed, 


the higher range of values being influenced by spot scarcity. 
Sassafras has sold more actively in the interval within the 
range of 12c to 15c. Wahoo, bark of root, is well maintained 
at the recent advance to 35¢c. Prices on buckthorn are tending 
upward in sympathy with cascara, and only small lots are ob- 
tainable at the quoted range of 4% to 4%4e. 


Buchu leaves, short, are maintained in firm position, though 
quotations are on the previous basis of say, 20c to 25c, as to 
quality. 

Burgundy pitch shows increased firmness, and we hear of 
several large sales at the inside figure of 4c, with 44c named 
for jobbing lots. 


Cacao butter is in improved demand, and holders manifest 
more firmness, with prime Dutch and German brands held at 
82c to 33c, and Van Houten and Cadbury at 34c. 


Calendula flowers, German, are held with increased firm- 
ness in the face of cable advices indicating an advancing ten- 
dency abroad; now quoted at 30c to 32c. 


Cantharides, Chinese, are firmly maintained at the quoted 
range of 80c to 85c for whole. 


Chamomile flowers, Roman, are firmly held at 25c to 26c, 
and sales are reported of new crop at the inside figure. 

Coca leaves are a shade easier, with Huanuco offering at 
25¢ to 28c. 

Cocculus indicus berries have developed an upward ten- 
dency, and sales are reported at 514c to 6c, as to quality and 
quantity. 

Codliver oil is meeting with increased inquiry, and this, 
coupled with higher cable advices, tends to strengthen the views 
of holders, who now name $24.00 as an inside quotation, with 
$28.00 quoted for the more desirable brands. 

Cubeb berries are firmly maintained at our quotations, or 
say, 14c to 15c for whole and 16c to 19c for powdered. The 
tendency is upward in sympathy with conditions at primary 
sources. An advance of ic is reported at Singapore. 

Elder flowers of the new crop are reaching this market, and 
they are said to be of fine quality. While 20c is generally 
named, some holders decline to shade 25c; old crop quoted 
18¢e to 20c. . 

Guarana continues in limited supply, and the available stock 
is closely concentrated. Bark of a recent arrival of 1,000 Ibs., 
sold at $1.89, but the general asking price is $1.50. 

Henbane leaves, German, are held with increased firmness 
in the face of an advancing tendency abroads The quality of 
the leaves offered in the local market at 5% to 5% c is not such 
as to interest prospective purchasers, though 6c has been paid 
abroad, it is reported, for true German. 

Juniper berries are more freely inquired for and sales were 
made during the interval at 4e for strictly prime stock, though 
some low grade berries are obtainable at 314c. 

Lycopodium is easier to the extent that there are sellers at 
47c. to 48c, but there is no consuming demand to speak of. 


Manna, small, flake, has developed increased strength, owing 
to the unfavorable nature of crop reports, and quotations have 
advanced to 37¢ to 388e. 


Menthol is unsettled, owing to competition among dealers 
and the limited demand; $2.70 is named in some quarters and 
$2.75 to $2.80 in others. The cost to import is said to be in 
excess of current quotations on spot. 

Opium is held with increased firmness, but the demand is 
unimportant, seldom rising above jobbing proportions, or the 
immediate requirements of consumers. Holders, however, 
make no attempt to urge the distribution, as the conditions at 
primary sources are believed to be favorable for another ad- 
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vance. We quote the range at $3 for cases,, $3.12% to $3.15 for 
broken packages and $3.50 to $3.55 for powdered. 

Quinine is dull and depressed, and the situation has not 
been improved by the result of the Amsterdam quinine sale on 
the 20th inst. The sale resulted in a decline of % florin, and 
70,000 of the 90,000 ounces offered being sold at the unit of 
10% florins, against 11 florins at the previous offering. It is 
not deemed likely that much, if any, of this stock will reach this 
market as it is not up to the standard of the U. S. Pharma- 
copeia. On spot manufacturers’ prices are unchanged on the 
basis of 15%4ec for bulk in 100-ounce tins, while the quotations 
from second hands range from 14%4c to 15c, as to quality and 
quantity. 

Tolu is seasonably dull, with small jobbing sales reported at 
20c to 21c. 

Chemicals. 


Arsenic, white, is maintained in a firm position, consumers 
being reluctant to offer it at current prices. Quotations have 
varied during the interval from 5%c to 614c, but sales at the 
close were made at 614c to 7c; red is held and selling at 6c 
to 6%4c. 

Benzoate of soda is held with increased firmness under the 
influence of an advancing market for benzoic acid; quoted 
28l4c to 30c, the inside figure being for ten barrel lots. 

Bleaching powder is passing out freely into channels of con- 
sumption, with the sales at 1.30¢c for English and 1.25c and up 
for Continental. 

Blue vitriol has sold actively since our last, and manufac- 
turers have advanced their range a notch or two, 6c to 64c 
being now named as acceptable. 

Brimstone continues in moderate request and values are well 
sustained at $22.12% to $22.62%. 

Chlorate of potash is finding a moderate consuming outlet 
only, but values appear well sustained at the range of 914c to 
9%4c for crystals and 934¢c to 10c for powdered. 

Cream tartar is maintained steadily at previous quotations 
under the influence of good seasonable demand, current sales 
being on the basis of 2214c to 22%c fer crystals and 22%4c to 
23e for powdered, as to quantity and terms. 

Nitrate of silver has advanced in the interval, and the 
market is now established at the range of 48c to 46%4c. 

Permanganate of potash is selling freely in a jobbing way 
and previous prices are well maintained, the range standing at 
9%4ec to 10c. 

Saltpetre continues quiet, owing to purchasers being ap- 
parently satisfied to cover immediate requirements only, and 
the range is quoted at 414c to 4%c for crude and refined re- 
spectively. 

Stearic acid is again higher, with single press now quoted 
at 10c to 101%4¢ and double at 10% to 11e. 

Tartaric acid is without change of consequence; the usual 
seasonable demand is experienced and quotations are firmly 
maintained at the range of 2814¢ to 2814c for crystals and pow- 
dered respectively. 

Essential Oils. 

Almonds, true sweet, has been advanced in price in conse- 
quence of increased firmness in the primary markets; quoted 
48e to 50c; peach kernel is held and selling at 25c¢ to 27c. 

Anise has not varied in the interval, and quotations are still 
maintained on the basis of $1.30 to $1.35, but the outlook grows 
more favorable to holders, and an advance would surprise no 
one familiar with the conditions. 

Camphor is advancing into firmer position, with heavy grav- 
ity held at 15¢c in some quarters, though we hear of some sales 
at 13c to 14c; spot supplies are much depleted. 

Cassia is held with increased firmness, most of the cheaper 
lot that was offered last week having been taken up and $1.05 
appears the best that can be done. 

Citronella has further appreciated in value, owing to scar- 
city, and recent sales were at 44c to 45c in drums and 45c to 
46c in cans. 





PHARMACEUTICAL RECORD. 


Clove shares the upward movement in spice, and while $1.00 
will yet buy, some dealers hold out for $1.02%4. 

Lemon quotations are nominally unchanged, but holders 
abate none of their firmness in view of the strong position 
of the article abroad and the generally good demand. 

Pennyroyal is easier in tone with the receipt of supplies of 
new crop, which is quoted $2.25. 

Peppermint remains a puzzling factor in the essential oil 
market. While there are sellers on spot at $2.75 and sales were 
made in the West at price concessions, some dealers hold out 
for $3.00 for oil in tins. Case oil appears unchanged at $3.40 
to $3.50, with a good demand experienced. 

Thyme, French, is mounting upward under the influence 
of unfavorable crop reports, and an advance on red brings the 
quotation to $1.25 to $1.80, while white shows a similar ad- 
vance, $1.35 to $1.40 being asked. 

Gums. 

Aloes continue in good demand and values are well sus- 
tained at 6%c to 7c for Curacao, with extremely little obtain- 
able at the inside figure. Barbadoes is maintained at 14c to 
18c, and we hear of jobbing sales at this range; Cape is held 
and selling at 744c to 8c. 

Camphor continues held and selling at the recently estab- 
lished high level of $1.05 to $1.051%4 and the demand is of aver- 
age proportion. Crude is not coming forward freely, and some 
in the trade are looking for a further advance in values. Jap- 
anese offers in a limited way only at $1.05 for 2\%4-lb. slabs and 
at $1.08 for ounce blocks. 

Chicle is maintained with considerable firmness, despite the 
hesitancy of buyers to meet the limit of values represented at 
the current quotation of 42c to 45c. 

Gamboge is in demand and firm at the previously estab- 
lished price of 80c. 

Guaiac, myrrh and kino are in moderate jobbing demand at 
unchanged prices. 

Tragacanth is held and selling fairly within the range of 
25c¢ to 67¢c for Aleppo and 35c to 80c for Turkey, as to quan- 
tity. 

Roots. 

Aconite is held with increased firmness, and quotations show 
a fractional advance, 914c to i0c being named. 

Dandelion, German, shows an advancing tendency, the in- 
side quotation having been marked up to 714c. 

Gentian is firmer and we hear of sales at 4c. 

Ginger, Jamaica, unbleached, is finding fair steady inquiry, 
with sales at 14c to 14%4c. 

Golden seal is not inquired for to any extent, but the tone 
of the market is firm, with sales at $1.38 to $1.40. It is re- 
ported that the crop collections for this year have not been 
up to the average of previous years. 

Ipecac has advanced a notch or two in the interval, all 
stocks in first hands having been disposed of. Sales at the 
close were at $1.90 to $1.80 for Rio and Carthagena respectively. 

Pink root continues in firm position, and recent reports of 
lower quotations lack confirmation, the market being appar- 
ently well maintained at 55c to 60c. 

Senega offers,more freely at a decline to 49¢ to 50c. 

Serpentaria is held with increased firmness in sympathy 
with the improved conditions in the country and 40c is gen- 
erally named. 

Squills is in improved demand, and quotations show an ad- 
vance to 10¢ to 12c, at which range holders manifest consid- 
erable firmness. 


Seeds. 


There are few changes of consequence to report in this de- 
partment. Celery is offered more freely at 75<c, though 8c is 
asked for prime genuine seed. Cummin is scarce, and holders 
quote at an advance to 9c. Canary is fractionally higher, with 


Smyrna and Sicily quoted at 34%4c and 3% to 3%c respectively. 
Poppy is firmer at 6c on spot and 5%c to arrive. 








